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If T had been stormy for many days. Tbe heavy 
ll clouds hung on the monntain tops, gloomy and 
dark were their shadows on the ragged paths ; 
paths which no mnle or renturous huntsman would 
climb, so surely would they sink into the ravine below. 
Thunder rolled from rock to rock, and in the hollows 
below breathed its sultry breath on the trees and 
plants which stood there motionless and awe-struck. 
The coy sprites of the forest sought refuge in the 
hollows, and the swallow, who nestled in the rocky 
cUfPs, no longer soared high in the air, but flew in 
circles close to the bending grass. 

In short strong bursts had the Storm-wind swept 
the valleys ; mad and cruel, as he is, little cared he if 
his rude touch harmed the young green of the woods. 
Here and there a slender yielding birch stood un- 
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liarmed by hia wild embrace, while many a lordly oak' 
and many an evergreen pine Buffered with broken 
limb from hia rongh greeting. 

The Storm'a aiater, the Bain-ahower, was aeorcely 

behind her brother in wild exultation at his &o1icB. 

Twins of one birth, tliey wantoned alike on monntain 

and plain. Over declivitiee, rushing into ravines, 

they cnrried all before them ; aprooting the tender 

trees, and rending withont mercy large Iragmenta 

from the old cUffa, regardless of the green silken 

mantle which spring in gentle pity had hnng npon 

their naked shoulders. More woe to the seed plants 

whioh the storm met in his way ! there the tender 

stalk was bent never again to stand erect, buried in 

mnd and stones, to pine and die — they to whom every 

ray of sunshine had whispered of ftitnre triumph— 

1. — j__ jn_ iT^gy. jjjyjg (jreamed in golden ripeness to- 

the villa^, blessed by the Pastor, sniw: 

the happy peasants, celebrating the 

val with danee and song. 

iter had already iallen from the dark 

.ends, and still they cast shadow after 

% each little ray of blue sky which once 
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shone so laughingly and smmy between the rents in 
nature's green architecture, or on the rocky summits. 
To-day, since early morning hours, the howling voice 
of the Storm- wind was hushed, and the wild Bain- 
shower had ceased to shake her silyery mane ; only a 
few sofb drops purled in her train o'er hill and vale. 
, There, in the glittering mirror of the frog-pond on 
the border of the forest, had the rain elfs danced their 
&dry ring, slipping away as the sun set ; and the 
evening wind fatigued at length with its day struggles 
lurked in the grasses ; here and there the clouds at 
fength divided, and the last golden sun rays cast their 
evening greeting on the valley, and sank to rest, 
while the bantering breezes were succeeded by flying 
ndn elfs swinging themselves on the feathery rushes 
and in one long misty procession met the slanting snn 
rays, and rose with them to their Cloud-mother above, 
in her bosom to rest, till recalled to 0arth for new 
fi^vals. 

A broad stream, clear as crystal, glittered mid the 
fresh green of the woods ; and, on its bank, entranced 
sA the scene before them, stood hand in hand, two 
youthftil wanderers. 
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Towards the south, in rude desolation, a chain of 
mountains stretched their mighty arms far into the 
land ; and here again the sparkling stream had broken 
loose in the fertile plain as if to take possession of its 
own. It was a lorely little green spot of earth that, 
shut in by those mighty arms, sheltered alike from 
north and east, warm and secluded between the rocky 
breasts of the old mountains. Nourished by her springs, 
always unfolding to more vigorous prosperity, with 
luxuriant meadows, with wooded hills and fruit 
gardens adorned, it gazed laughingly upwards 
towards the light capped mountain top. Not the 
evening sun alone cast forth bright rays, the beaming 
faces of these two boys sent forth unequalled bright- 
ness, — springing from their young joyous hearts, 
joyous at the four weeks' freedom from school thral- 
dom, and the happy prospect of meeting fond home 
faces, and every well loved childish haunt. The 
boys, already verging into youth, were coming from 
out a vast town on yonder side the mountain chain. 
The heavy Post- waggon, their wearisome conveyance, 
came but slowly along the rain washed mountain 
gorge ; and while it now halted at a rustic Inn, one 
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of the two boys had left the oppressive waiting-room, 
and mounted the narrow footpath to one of the well 
known heights. His friend, hurrying after, had 
reached him here, and now stood gazing with surprise 
at his radiant and excited ^e. 

" How warm you look !" said he, laughing, "you 
climb like a chamois ; I had trouble to come up with 
you." 

" Oh here I am at home !" said the other joyfully, 
" here I know every tree and every stone ; here I 
could find my way by night, so often have I cHmbed 
these old rocks by moonlight to catch moths. Our 
fellow passengers have been so irksome to me all day ; I 
wish the fellows no evil, but in the dull waiting-room 
the noise and confusion was quite too much for me." 

" They are however good youths," replied his 
friend, " a little wild and rough, but good at the core, 
I think they would willingly have asked us to join in 
their jokes, but you sat with such a distinguished 
air, they dared not approach you." 

" Now that does amuse me, they dared not approach 
me ! but do you think they could take it ill that I 
did not remain ?" 
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" No, no, not at all. It is glorious here, and the 
view into the distance rewards one for the toil of the 
ascent." 

The rain had ceased, and the long sunny rays 
slanted straight into the woody ravine, shewing clearly 
the depth and brightness of the stream below. 

" Only see, the old Church yonder on the hill, — ^the 
golden cross on its spire glows as if on fire." 

" That is the Church of Nordingen," sounded the 
joyftd answer ; " to the left, by the comer of the wood 
in the hollow, you can see our little house ; the two 
windows which at this moment are glittering so 
brightly are those of our visitors' room, which you 
will occupy when you come to see us next year. Oh ! 
if I could but take you back with me now ! To think 
that your sister must fix upon the holiday time to be 
married!" 

" It is really jolly of her to arrange it when I 
can be present ; but I should find much pleasure in 
going to your home. How charming it will be next 
summer ! Those little houses in the background, do 
they also belong to your Nordingen ?" 

" Yes, certainly, the cottages of the peasants and 
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weavers lie detached and dotted about between gar- 
dens and fields. The Manor Honse also, at times we 
can see from hence ; but the elms and the lindens in 
the park have so extended their branches as to hide 
the deserted melancholy bnilding." 

" Does no one inhabit it now ?" 

" In the side wing the Steward liyes, with his wife 
and children; bnt the main building stands quite 
empty, and the shutters and blinds are rarely opened. 
My Father often goes over to see that all is safe and 
nothing failing," 

^\ Does the young heir intend always remaining in 
England ?" 

"Oh no, he is gone there to visit his Father's 
relations, and will return as soon as he comes of age. 
There above, close to the Church, where the high firs 
project just above the roof, are the graves of his 
ancestors. My Father was much attached to the old 
£Eimily. So long as I was at home, he allowed me 
every Sunday morning to carry fresh flowers to deck 
the graves, and he himself or old Bridget often 
accompanied me. The Cemetery reaches Under the 
hill, on the other side, close to the park. I have 
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already lived to see many a coffin lowered there," 

" ToTir Mother is buried there P" asked the friend 
in a gentle tone. 

"Ah no," replied the other sadly, "my Mother 
died in a foreign land when I was quite yonng, she 
does not rest in German soil." 

Gould you, dear reader, have sat opposite to the 
boys that day, and oyerheard their earnest talk, and 
could also now haye heard that simple answer, and 
have looked on that thereby suddenly saddened coun- 
tenance, you would perhaps at once have seen clearly 
why this &ce was so wonderftdly attractive ; why you 
could not take your eyes from off those firm finely cut 
features, the earnest mouth, and the dreamy dark 
eyes beaming with that childish innocence which 
seems to speak of another world. As a cloud shadow 
cast on a landscape decked with spring's fresh green, 
so lay an earnest, mournful expression on those 
youthM features, which spoke of something more 
than the laughing days of blooming youth and the 
delight of present summer holidays ; of something 
more than a simple school boy's experience carrying 
home a good report and prize. 
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We are accustomed to prophesy an early death to 
those young faces so early marked with care^l 
thought, such questioning intelligence, and spiritual 
mien. How often we see childhood's first laugh tinted 
with a sorrow, tv^ divine not from whence, but 
shadowed from some history in the past ; thus had 
the dear Lord imprinted this heritage of love on the 
forehead and eyes of this sweet motherless boy. 

His companion seemed also to possess somewhat of 
his susceptible temperament ; he now laid his hand on 
his friend's shoulder, and said, with a sympathising 
glance from his clear honest eyes, " But your Father, 
how pleased he will be at your return a day sooner 
than he expected you." 

" Oh, my Father, my dear, dear Father ! May God 
always help me to bring him more and more happi- 
ness ; you little think, Albrecht, how anxious it often 
makes me, to know that every hope and joy of his 
life is centred in me. And if I prove not so worthy 
as he would have me, I, his only child !" 

" No, no, Walter, that is too foolish," cried Albrecht, 
hastily disengaging himself from his friend's ann ; 
" you, the wonder child, so assigned from your first 
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da,j at school, the delight of all class masters, a boy 
against whom even the strict Doctor conld find no 
fanlt ; foolish indeed for snch as yon to harbonr a fear 
that yonr own tender Father conld be otherwise than 
well satisfied — nay, prond of yon. Did yon not 
promise me to bid adieu to melancholy, and render 
these two days' jonmey joyons and mirthfiil ? Instead 
of which, yonr head is always out of the window to 
catch the first glimpse of your mountains, which the 
rain clouds had veiled till we were immediately before 
them ; during the night you never closed an eye, and 
when the road began to steepen, you so pleadingly 
beseeched the fat conductor, that he actually allowed 
you a seat on the roof ! And now, here on the very 
threshold of home, that well loved Nordingen before 
your eyes, you hang your head and turn freakish ! 
Come, come, the shadows are lengthening, we must 
not miss the coach." 

" Oh no," cried Walter drawing the arm which his 
friend had grasped again quickly away, " don't think 
that I am going to climb any more in that hot box, 
and travel with you as far as the Forest Tavern, where 
no one expects me to day, and therefore no carriage 
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will meet me. Here through the copse below, along 
that wheat field, and through the hosiers, I shall be 
at home in less than an hour ; my luggage the Inn- 
keeper can take in charge, until I send for it in the 
morning." 

"No Walter, no, the plan does not please me," 
returned the considerate friend, "only see, it is already 
dusk in the valley, and the fog is rising from every 
Tavine, and may harm you." 

" Oh you young coward ! they bode no harm to a 
child of the, country. Only those who are strangers 
here, and do not know their way might find it danger- 
ous among the clifis. Have no anxiety about me ; get 
into your Post-waggon, and give the fat Conductor a 
greeting from me. But to-morrow, when you reach 
your home, your parents, your sisters and droll little 
brothers, do not altogether forget me in your happi- 
ness. I shall relate much about you to my Father." 

" Dear Walter !" said the other, laying both hands 
on his friend's shoulder, and looking sorrowfully into 
his face, " four whole weeks must I do without you ! 
But on the return journey, the last Monday in July, 
we will meet again at the Forest Tavern ?" 
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"Yes, certainlj, or still better — hera, on tbia 
height. You quit the Post-waggon just before joa 
gain the Forest Tavern, close to the waterfall of the 
White brook, and follow the footpath which winds 
upwards to the left of the brook, and here you will 
find me, with my father, who will bring me ; and 
juicy pears out of our garden, and almond cakes made 
by old Bridget, you shall also find awaiting you." 

The lusty sound of the Post horn accompanied the 
last word ; they could distinguish the sound of the 
horses' hoo&, and the rattle of the heavy coach, in the 
wood below. Once more a warm shake of the hands, 
and a last farewell, — God keep you ! The one hur- 
ried back into the Fir wood to meet the coach, and 
the other, breaking through the thicket, soon reached 
the mountain stream which, glittering and coy as a 
young lizard, sprang over the stones, gaining in 
rapidity and boldness as it rushed along. The great 
storms had made that little brook so wild and arro- 
gant, that the boy could scarcely recognise the voice 
of his old playmate in the roar of the swollen water. 
Below| the Fairy waterfall had so flooded its mossy 
banks, that wet stones were his only footpath. Find- 
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ing it impossible to ford his way across, he at length 
determined to make for the Nordingen stone bridge, 
which spans the Black Stream. The way which he 
now chose was longer, and one which his father had 
forbidden him to take alone in the evening, as the 
wood had deep imireqaented nooks which, to the 
nninitiated and incautious, might prove dangerous ; 
but to-day there was no choice. Walter knew the 
footpath 80 well, and two years having passed since 
the prohibition, he felt he should now be justified in 
taking this the only course open to him, he there- 
fore entered the footpath leading direct into the forest. 
The excitement of the preceding few days had taken 
last night all sleep from, his eyes, and it was not until 
now in the quiet twilight that Walter was aware how 
tired he had become ; he sauntered under the trees, 
and thought of the many wanderings he had made 
here in time past with his father, — of the old histories 
he had here related to him, of daring exploits con- 
nected with the Manor House. He next bethought 
him of old Bridget's tale : of how he himself was a 
Sunday child, bom when the Nordingen bells were 
•ringing the villagers to Church, and how therefore 
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more blessings would fall throngh life to him than ta 
those bom in work-day hours. From time to time 
he had asked his father what were the conditions of: 
Sunday children, bom, as he, during the ringing of" 
Church bells ; and his father had replied^ a lovely* 
state befalls those whose first sound on earth is the^ 
greeting and blessing of the Church bells. As an 
especial benediction did your dear mother so under* . 
stand these holy sounds, and as she held you her 
new bom little one in her arms, thanked God in warm 
prayer for His gift ; commending you to Him, and 
promising in earnestness and truth, with His aid, to 
bring you up according to His will. Tour dear 
mother is no longer here ; but the Church bells,, 
falling on a willing ear, will throw such a charm of 
spiritual life round you, not vouchsafed to those 
whose ear is dull and unattuned. He remembered- 
too how his father was wont to take him to the beau- 
tiful picture of His dead mother, and there relate to^~ 
him all the loveliness of her life, — ^how angel like she 
was, the pride and joy of all who knew her, and how. ' 
tenderly she loved her little Walter. When suffering, 
great pain (and the poor mother was called upon to*' 
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snffer often and severely) it was half forgotten at the 
sight of her boy. With him she laughed and played, 
and was herself a child again ; her latest strength 
was spent in gniding his tottering footsteps in his 
first walk. Towards her end all sorrow, even the 
piKrting from her child, was overcome, and, with a 
peaceful smile, she whispered : '' I hear the same 
strains from the Nordingen Church bells which wel- 
comed Walter's birth, they are the morning bells of a 

new and endless day, that now dawns " 

The young wanderer had become very serious, his 
thoughts had carried him &t back into the past, and 
as he had done often before, he pondered with anxious 
dark forebodings and conjectures concerning the un- 
known grave of his lost mother, whose life's history 
was for him enveloped in such deep mystery. His 
Father and old Bridget who alone could give him 
information on the subject, withheld every particular. 
When be became too urgent, they fed him with the 
hope of hearing more at a foture time. They had 
however told him much of her character, of her 
gentleness, purity, and lively thought for others, 
arousing in the heart of the enthusiastic boy, innate 
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love and veneration for her memory. Had they 
designedly omitted to fill up the backgronnd of the 
picture they had placed in the shrine of his heart P. 
The searching eyes of the son failed to remove and 
clear up the realms of shadow and misty fantasy that 
hung around his lost Mother, and to win a distinct 
outline of her Hfe. A long mysterious illness had 
laid the young Mother in her early grave ; the Father 
was often buried in deep thought over the memory 
of her sorrows; when Bridget too recalled them, 
silent tears flowed over her wan cheeks and clasped 
hands ; then was Walter sure they grieved for more 
than mere death sickness. 

His Mother bad not been happy ! Grood and pure as 
an Angel ; beloved and honoured in her death ; yet 
unhappy upon earth ! Unhappy ? And she had been 
the beloved of his Father, the type of all that was 
noble and good. Here lay a great life riddle for the 
poor boy, a riddle for the solving of which he would 
give many a year of his young life. Bridget had once 
prayed him with tears not to urge her to be disobe^ 
dient and faithless to the will of her good master ; 
thus all investigation from that source was useless. 
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His Father's will "was law to Walter ; he therefore fell 
into a deep and honourable reserve on this secret of 
the past, which was also the cause of so mnch anguish 
to his beloved Father. But how will it be now, on 
his return home, increased in age and strength of 
character P Wonld his Father now be more commn- 
nicative ? Wonld he now deem him more worthy to 
look into the dark mirror of the past, and trace the 
early life of his parents ? Occnpied by these thoughts, 
Walter had wandered far into the depths of the wood 
and had not noticed how the twilight deepened. At 
a sadden bend the path became very steep, it was as 
if the mountain range had cast ont' a rocky fooi into 
the valley, the trees were wider apart, and Walter 
oould look round him more freely. Immediately 
before him, at the foot of the slope, lay a luxuriant 
g^een meadow encircled by the forest trees, and next 
to it a still rush-pond, which stretched itself a long 
way out of the wood towards the west where it joined 
the osiers and arable land, over which the Black 
Brook flowed in silent continued inundation. Only 
a little piece of this glittering mirror was agitated by 
this turbulent stream, the tiny waves which it dis- 

c 
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charged, rose and fell and broke themselves on 
either side, rippling over the roots of the trees, or 
skipping timidly farther on over the cool watery- 
plain, which was only intercepted by stagnant reeds 
whose waving gently whispered a sweet lullaby. 

Here in the wood where the scarcely fordable path 
wound itself to the pond, where the water stood dark 
and still as death on the smooth watery plain, lay the 
broad leaves of a starlike white water-rose. The weary 
evening wind had gone to rest with the setting sun ; 
the air was oppressive ; the only sound which broke 
the stillness was the melancholy croak of the frogs, 
who had given their name to the pond. The boy 
knew the place well, and never trod its precancts 
without a slight shudder. The green meadow, and a 
moor decked with luxuriant vegetation, were named 
by the country people the " Ghost Meadow," and 
also the " Gurden of Death," because, many years 
ago, a learned Botanist, and soon after a poor widow 
who sought amid the forest for brushwood, had sunk 
at this spot. All kinds of spectres clung to the place. 
The learned man, who here met his death, was a 
Deist, and never entered the house of Ood, but kept 
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company with wicked spirits, who still nightly held 
their revels at his grave. When the country people 
were alone they carefiilly avoided this spot, and the 
small footpath running ronnd the moor was seldom 
trodden, and was in many places quite hidden by the 
quickly growing grass and wood moss. Although 
Walter shuddered as he thought of the unknown 
marvel of the wood, it was not wholly from fear ; he 
half loved the feeling of excitement which the solitude 
of the place produced. Mystery at all times exercised 
a great charm over him, and to-day it acted as magic 
on the tired boy. It occurred to him that in order to 
take his Father thoroughly by surprise, he must wait 
in the moor until it became quite dusk. He did not 
wish to be seen from afar as he neared the house ; it 
would be so delightful, he thought, to step in unexpect- 
edly through the window of his Father's study, and 
take him by surprise, as he had often done before in the 
days of his childhood. Here it was so charming, here 
would he await the right time ; he laid himself down 
on a slope under a giant maple tree, pond and moor 
resting breast to breast reclined at his feet ; the forest 
formed a green g^land around both ; and the high 
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reeds, the water's ornament, had here and there 
stretched out a long stalk into the meadow among the 
flowers as a warning to wanderers not to tmst to the 
deceitful earth. Close before the boy's resting place 
the rushes had separated from one another, leaving a 
free prospect between ; the water slipped in here, 
forming a creek, which, encroaching upon the Ghost 
Meadow, had formed it into a small neck of land. On 
one side bordered with meadow flowers and tender 
blades of e:rass, on the other wild blackberry tendrils 
and stonJfrom tte slope entwined in ^0^ hnng in 
the water ; and this creek, thns shnt out from the 
world, harboured a water rose, which to-day from the 
effects of the rain, for the first time unfolded her buds. 
The yoxmg flower had not yet lived a night in the 
forest ; she rested quietly in the middle of the creek, 
on her green stalk, and looked around her in the 
twilight with wonder and misgiving. Distant lightning 
gleamed at intervals through the tops of the trees. 
At the lower point of the little neck of land, the stem 
of an oak lay prostrate from one of its flashes, its 
charred form looking like some great wizard draped 
vith heavy garments, and its thin branches like arms 
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widely outstretclied and swaying in the night breeze. 
Behind this form a fiery procession appeared, scat- 
tered over the moor, children of the fog, now standing 
stiff and stUl, then whirling goblin-like around each 
other. The slumbering nighfc wind took a deep gasp, 
and the reeds looking at one another, sighed. A 
cricket sang her evening song, the cry of the screech- 
owl sounded on the ear. Walter rested his head on 
his hand, his dreamy glances followed the phantoms 
on the moor ; his thoughts became confused, his long 
lashes kissed his cheek, the straw hat fell at his feet, 
and his weary head sank on a moss-decked pillow. 
Sadder and louder croaked the frogs in the pond, 
more and more ominous sounded the cry of the 
flcreech-owl in the forest ; the night wind roused 
itself and violently shook the crown tops of the trees* 
and blew coldly on the forehead of the sleeper. But 
the boy heard nothing, felt nothing ; he lay in a deep 
»leep, and the night wind went back to rest, and the 
trees were still as before. The summer night had 
spread her darkest veil over the wood, over the Ghost 
Meadow, and over the Frog Pond. Now and again 
far distant sounds struck the air, — singly — ^in pairs — 
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then in successive notes ; the clock in the old grey 
Church at Nordingen rang out its monotonous warn- 
ing. During the vexations of the day, its voice 
spoke mostly of earthly things, admonishing and 
urging the industrious peasants and weavers of the 
neighbourhood ; it sent them to their work, and 
called them to their simple meal and evening rest ; 
but in the night, upon the silent couch, what speaks 
the old clock in the tower ? — The happy, the 
healthy, those held in peaceftil sleep, mark not its 
voice ; but those whose eyes are held open by mental 
or bodily pain, in whose weak limbs sickness burns, 
where care and sorrow, or a reproachfiil conscience, 
allows the heart no rest and the eyes no sleep, what 
to such is the striking of the hour ? Are they rough 
milestones on which sighingly they mark how fleeting 
has been pleasure and joy, how long already the pains 
and how rough the path beset with thorns ? Know 
you not, that one of these milestones, perhaps even 
the next, may prove the boundary stone whither yon 
are hurrying ; where earthly joy and earthly sorroW' 
are for ever at an end. And do you tremble at the 
'boundary stone, you poor one? Happy thou that 
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kaow'st this land beyond the boundary is no dark 
unknown land ; but the land of light, the promised 
land ! Happy thou, when the throes of illness pierce 
thee, when care and sorrow, when the pain of sin 
stings thy heart ! Thou that know'st then thy hope, 
feelest thou not, in each cry of sin, God's finger ? 
He holds thy little life. He numbers the beatings of 
the pulse and stills them, wipes the tears from off 
thine eyes, and when thou stumblest holds thee ; the 
finger of God is wamingly upheld ; be watchful ! be 
faithful ! persevere, and hope ! 

Again sounds the clock in the Nordingen tower ; 
twelve dull strokes smite the night breeze. As the 
last died out a strange rustle arose, a hum, a whiz and 
crackle in the forest, as if a swarm of numberless 
beetles passed by, and the wind were engaged in 
combat with the tops of the gigantic old trees. 

But the wind was not awake ; the trees and the 
bushes stood motionless, and the swarm of buzzing 
insects had already fixed their midsummer abode. 
Only a couple of belated glow-worms were visible, 
who in dazzling gala uniform were returning from a 
County ball which the Queen Bee had given in a 
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garden of the valley. Thej had sipped a little too 
deeply of the Elderflower, and erred now, vainly 
searching for their green tent nnder the bashes on 
the slope. A thousand lives were keeping watch in 
the wood. Out of the confiised atmosphere sprang a 
wonderfully gentle sound and whisper, wood prattlers, 
audible to delicate fairy ears which lie in ambush in 
the country every summer night. Grasses and herbs 
shook out their hearts to one another, and complained 
of the troublesome day's work they had had, fix>m early 
morning carrying rain water to give drink to the 
knotty old roots of trees, and thirsty little mosses 
which are always close by when they can do any good 
to oak or beech; water carrying is very tiring work 
for a little pink heath, or blue pimpernel, or even for 
the tall foxglove. « 

'* Must we stand here still later into the night, 
bent low with these heavy water drops," grumbled 
the wild thyme, " and not one breath of air has pity 
on us to take the burden from us, and shake the 
water out." 

Three high finely grown grass blades stood by and 
shook their tender heads disapprovingly ; one of them 
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said hastily : " What right have you, little thyme, to 
say a word and make a bastle, as if the greatest 
wrong had befallen you, when every wind flies not by 
to your assistance. Only look at us for once ; how 
much more we have to carry." And the grass-blade 
stood erect, and held high in the air, with weak trem- 
bling hands, a clear crystal rain drop, the others cned 
interferingly : 

" See, see, ours are still greater." 

And as they all took pains to hold their burdens 
alofb, they staggered, and knocked together ; three 
heavy water drops merged into one another, and fell 
ooldly upon the face of the sleeping boy. Frightened, 
Walter roused himself, rubbed the sleep from his eyes, 
and half rising, rested on the stem of the maple tree. 
For him the night was no longer gloomy ; with pecu- 
liarly sharpened perception he understood the mid- 
night mysteries of the wood. The hum and fluttering 
had become to him comprehensible speech ; plants 
and beetles were old friends ; he listened enraptured 
to their simple talk, and felt himself invigorated and 
refreshed as a thirsty pilgrim who had just drunk of 
the fountain of a cool well. 
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Walter's movements, as he awoke and roused him*, r 
self, disturbed the comfortable repose of a respectable . 
frog, who sat in contemplation under the broad leaveer - 
of a dock plant. Full of fright and anxiety the harm- > 
less dreamer, finding himself in close proximity to 
human boots, went head over heels into the middle 
of the creek, the water splashed high with his leap 
and deluged the swimming white flower. The scared 
glow-worms descried the poor water-rose and flew to . 
her assistance, helped to shake the drops from her ' 
petals, and so knit a friendship. A peculiar suppressed . 
cough sounded now from the bushes. "Ah, good 
evening Professor, it is long since I had the pleasure 
of seeing you," cried a bat who peeped out of the . 
trunk of the prostrate oak tree. The water-rose and 
the glow-worms looked inquisitively about in the dim 
light, and a large pair of spectacles belonging to an 
old horn owl, met their glance. 

" Have the Reviews in the forest gone off well ?" 
continued the bat ; "havQ I missed much, Professor ?** 

" The beetle parade is over, and was very imposing ; 
the May-beetle regiment, as is well known, has the 
best band of the whole army ; but parades and field 
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xnanodnvres annoy me much/' cackled, disparagingly, 
the horn owl ; " I am solely studying Archasology, 
and for that purpose have come to the mountains, 
there may probably be many curious Roman coins 
buried here in the rocky cliffs, which would well 
recompense me the finding. To tell the truth, I am 
i^^^^i'^^g ^ great scientific tour, in company and also 
in mutual interest, with my niece the yonng owl. 
That dear child has a rich inheritance, and disputes 
have arisen, because her direct descent from the owl 
Minerva is not sufficiently proved. The descent is, 
however, no merely family tradition, and we go now 
to Italy and Greece, and there collect old coins and 
sculptures as proofs to settle the dispute. Only look 
yourself on the aristocratic young lady : how proudly 
formed her little beak, how full of thought her brow ; 
oh, noble blood flows beneath the feathers of this 
bird !" 

The young owl fluttered with faultless grace over 
the creek and, sitting on the burnt trunk of the oak, 
greeted the bat with a condescending nod. 

" A rich heiress and of a good family !" whispered 
one of the glow-worms to his comrade. 
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" Yes, yes, an heiress of a very ancient line ; bat I 
wiU soon make her straggle ignominioasly to death in 
the next cobweb, for she is a disagreeable Blae-stock* 
ing. It flows in her blood, rely npon that ; I see 
already how she carries her beak." 

And with a contemptaoas shrag of the shoalders, 
caasing his brightly polished epaalettes to glisten ^far 
into the night, the glow-worm tarned to pay homage 
again to the gentle water-rose. He related to her 
many particolars of that evening's ball at the queen 
bee's, named all the beaaties who were the most 
admired : the parple rose and the eentifolia, the white 
tea-rose, the moss-rose, the spirited Bargandy-rose, 
and the coquettish little rose de Dijon. He found 
great pleasure in chatting over their charms and their 
foibles, and the magnificence of the fete, so unknown 
to the water-rose, who was fiill of innocence, and 
certainly no blue- stocking, and had never had a glance 
into the world, and in watching her childish astonish- 
ment, and answering her naive questions. 

There can be no more simple nurture than in the 
watery mirror of a quiet rush pond, especially when 
*;hat pond lay in the double seclusion of a dense forest 
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and a valley enclosed by mountains. The water 
flowers reared there are humble children of nature, 
Miey know nothing of the vain conscioasness of gar- 
den flowers ; and the glow-worm could not understand 
why the water-rose was not invited to the queen bee*s 
ball, he explained to her that he was anxious that 
such inadvertance should soon be set right ; but she 
shook her head and replied : 

•* A colorless, scentless water-rose would be out of 
place in a flowering rose garden ; she would be 
frightened to death if she, like other roses, had to sit 
on a dizzy high bush amidst thorns and prickles, and 
when bees and rosechafers swarmed around her, with 
sweet talk and pointed questions, she would have 
nothing to answer." 

The glow-worm told her that color and scent were 
not necessary ; who knew if the color were genuine ? 
At Court lineage only is needed, all roses are admitted 
by right — your name is also rose ; he related to her 
how everyone had praised two white French roses, 
Madame Hardi and Madam Plantier, and before all 
the beautiful southern Centifolia Unica who is even 
fairer than the French belles. 
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The young owl on the oak stem, together with a 
violet, had heard the conversation between the glow- 
worm and the water-rose, and found it very foolish 
and trifling ; the young owl generally found every 
conversation very insignificant in which she was not 
engaged, therefore she was merciful to herself and 
joined in the talk of the others. She derided the 
glow-worm in that he had so rashly ridiculed the 
frailties of the other roses to the water-rose, as it was 
so evident from her similarity of feature they were 
connections of hers, and that she could also claim 
affinity with that much admired Indian princess, 
whom she explained had within the last few years 
made her first visit to Europe, namely the Victoria 
Regia. 

Victoria E/Cgia was quite a new name to the water- 
rose ; she went in thought through all her relations, 
known and unknown ; counted her eight aunts and 
twenty-seven cousins on her leaf tips, but the Victoria 
Begia was not amongst them. She enquired of a 
little flower on the bank, but even the blue forget-me- 
not who had the best of memories could not recall 
having ever seen a flower with so pompous a name ! 
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. The vanity of the water-rose gave way to her womanly 
fault inquisitiveness, and she overcame her aversion 
for the dictatorial young owl and questioned her 
further, wishing to hear more of her relative, the 
princess Victoria. 

The young owl, now related quite a romantic story, 
how Victoria Regia, out of love for a learned philoso- 
pher with whom she had become acquainted, made a 
journey into Europe ; how trying she had found the 
Northern climate to her constitution, and it was only 

. the tenderest solicitude that enabled her to reside in 
that region ; she lived the greater part of her sojourn 
there in a most skillfully built glass palace, and 
strengthened her life by tepid baths. 

The young owl had not finished her recital, when 
all glances were directed towards the Ghost Meadow, 
where, emerging from several places on the moist 
earth, little flames of light appeared, hopped and 

' glided, flaring over the moor, stood still, disappeared 
to rise anew, dance nearer, then finally to sink sud- 
denly into the ground. Bising again at some fresh 

' spot, whirling themselves in circles over the heads of 
the grasses, from thence darting direct into the pond. 
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"Oh, what is that? who are they?" cried the 
frightened water-rose, veiling herself tremblingly in 
her white leaves. 

"Merely ballet dancers," said the glow-worm 
lustily. " Excellent miasma night dancers, but not 
from the corps de ballet of the forest opera, not 
locusts, or grasshoppers !" 

" They must be Hungarian ballet dancers," sug- 
gested the other glow-worm, " they have come with 
the Gipsies into this country, and like dancing on 
moonless nights in- the open air. I believe they are 
called Will-o'-the-wispB." 

" Stop Will-o'-the-wisps, stop, speak and answer, 
who are you ?" Only a slight titter was audible, and 
scornfully whizzing the flames sank into the earth. 

" Oh these are not living dancers," whispered the 
anxious water-rose, " they are ghosts." And at that 
moment a flame rose again on the edge of the moor, 
and stood with one foot firmly in the water ; the 
water-rose called out in her fright : 

" All good spirits, praise the Lord." 

" In Eternity, Amen ;" answered back the little 
flame, and remaining clear, spoke further : " I would 
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willingly give yon information, and say who I am, if 
I were only asked politely." 

Give information as to what a Will-o'-the-wisp is, 
thought the Inrking boy, nnder the maple tree, draw- 
ing himself nearer to the bank, shall I learn here 
what no professor knows ? 

The young owl, on the withered oak trunk, who 
had received a first class modem education, with her 
st^omftil little beak held high in the air, hopped to a 
lower twig in order to hear better. Had not she only 
a few weeks back passed her examinations in the 
Capital, and held there a lecture, two hours long, 
upon Electricity and Water Gas? Could a stupid 
Will-o'-the-wisp after all know more than she ? The 
glow-worm laid himself down on the broad green 
leaves which swam near to the water-rose, to listen ; 
and, encouraged by him, the rose found heart, and 
asked the Will-o'-the-wisp, with gentle friendly voice : 

" Now tell us then, who you are, you and your 
companions ?" 

" The spirits of the dead are we, the souls of extin- 
guished lights ; for a short time we have served men 
on earth, but a quick unexpected death cut us off 
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before we liad burned to the end of our wick ; with 
the ashes we ceased to glow. These lights who have 
thus met a sndden death find no rest, and poor tapers 
which man hath ruthlessly cast to the earth, or blown 
out before their time is fulfilled, their spirits are 
banished and wander for an unlimited time, with a 
shimmering, dazzling ray. Such wandering spirits 
are we, I and my companions." 

" You have served man ?" asked the water-rose, 
" oh, tell me how that was ! I have not learnt to 
serve, and have never seen man." 

" You have never seen man," derided the young 
owl, " then you do not know what men are ?" 

" Yet, however, I know of man ; I know what the 
frogs have told me of the corpse of a drowned man 
which, since a hundred years, lay beneath at the 
bottom of the pond ; it is so sad, what the frogs 
related. Once, a long, long time ago, I think eight 
days since, when I was only quite a tiny bud, and 
did not reach to the water mirror, there appeared a 
thick dark shadow, and the water was troubled, and 
the frogs said, the shadow is a boat, and in it there 
are men. Oh, how I longed to look at them ! I 
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stretched myself as erect as I conld, but still I was 
too small. Once, a fair laaghing £ace with clear 
bright eyes, bent over the boat's side and was reflected 
in the mirror ; but at that instant the oar splashed 
into the water and destroyed the beautijU picture as 
soon as it appeared, and before it was brought toge- 
ther again the skifT was at the shore. Do tell me all 
you know of mankind, I should' so like to learn 
something new ?" 

" From me you will learn but little," said the 
Will-o'-the-wisp : " I cannot say much as my life was 
so very short, and I only know how to tell what I 
myself have lived, seen, and heard. It is no instruc- 
tive story — polished and rounded off with a usefdl 
moral interlaced — ^it is only a disjointed little frag- 
ment of life, ydthout beginning and without end ; 
you will gain nothing from it." 

"Only begin, good Will-o'-the-wisp, only begin," 
said the water-rose ; and the little flame cleared his 
throat, flared up still higher, and began : 

" I was a Christmas light ! Have you already 
heard of Christmas lights ?" 

" Have we ever heard of them !" ridiculed the 
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young owl, " one need not fly far, even in the next 
mountain pass stand small young flrs on every slope, 
and in the evening they chatter together of future 
days of all the glory such fir children may live to 
see. I was astonished, yesterday, to hear how many 
young things among them had no dearer wish than 
to become a yule tree, and to be adorned with bright 
lights and gay variegated paper. That this short 
pleasure must be dearly paid for, even with death, 
such young pines never think of." 

" They die, however, a noble, beautiful death, these 
young pines, when they have been yule trees, and 
carried Christmas lights," said the Will-o'-the-wisp. 
" We Christmas lights are a very ancient primeval 
brotherhood, and our order was founded by the star 
which God the Lord once kindled to guide the wise 
men of the East to the birth place of the Christ. So, 
we now also send our rays out into the night, wishing, 
like the star, to direct men to the way of salvation. Now 
what do you know, you forest people — owls, bats, trees 
and plants, or even you bright glow-worm in gala uni- 
form — what do you know of the Everlasting Light, that 

lines in darkness, and is dimly figured in the stars T* 
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" Oh, stars," said the grasses on the bank, " they 
often fall from above into the pond ; on clear nights, 
when the cloud's curtain is rolled on one side, they 
rest glittering here on the surface of the water. But 
they are silent and full of mystery ; we cannot speak 
with them, we do not understand their language — the 
language of light." 

On the declivity stood an oak tree, mighty in all 
its fresh life, with its strong roots deeply and firmly 
planted in the rock, and carrying its glorious crown 
even higher and wider than the old maple under 
which the young wanderer rested. On its trunk a 
leafy ivy branch entwined itself confidingly, and 
wound its weak green arms about its rough bark. 
With tender hand she touched the gras.ses at her feet, 
and asked softly : 

"Have you also vdshed to imderstand the stars, 
you little grasses? A really earnest desire goes a 
great way towards doing so. Do not merely look 
dovm on the ground, hold up your heads ; and when 
you see something right glorious appear, light and 
glittering as the stars in the water, then raise your 
eyes and look above towards the light, from whence 
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the light here below is only a reflection. Strive to 
understand, and look above ! little grasses ; that 
makes the eyes clear, and opens the door of truth." 

" Door of truth !" grumbled the professor owl, 
" you prate about that you do not understand ; you 
are no philosopher." 

The Will-o'-the-wisp, however, cried : 

" Praise Grod, dear ivy branch, and do not be offended 
at what I babbled before, about you forest people, I 
had not seen you then." 

" But the story, Will-o'-the-wisp, the story," sighed 
the water-rose. The Will-o'-the-wisp shone clearer, 
and began once more to relate : 

" Well, then, I was a Christmas light ; on a twig 
of a fir tree, in the centre of a large drawing-room, I 
began my life." 

"A fir tree! in a drawing-room?" whispered a 
flowering rush, shaking her head in doubt. 

" Certainly, in a drawing-room," repeated the 
Will-o'-the wisp, " A living green fir tree ! It was 
cold winter ; out of doors a starry frosty night ; the 
valley lay in ice and snow. The slender woman who 

^x)rated the tree beautifully with variegated sugar 
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ornaments, chains of almonds and raisins, and paper 
stars of every hue, she t5ertainly had not gone out 
into the snow covered forest.*' 

" Was the fir tree dug up with all its roots ?" 
asked a daisy on the bank. 

" No, it was hewn off close to its roots ; and, if it 
caused any pain, no traces were seen of its misery. 
On a high throne, proudly it raised its head, as 
gracefully as if it had grown there, and never stood 
on the cool forest earth, or drank the moisture of the 
morning air. The death wound was deeply hidden, 
covered over with the mossy carpet of its throne. At 
its feet lay the tributary vassals of its glory : honey- 
cake, and red and golden apples. We, brother lights, 
sat on every twig." " That must have been dazzling," 
cried the glow-worm, " if the other lights burned as 
brightly as you." 

" Yes, after a time they did," continued the 
Will-o'-the-wisp, " but not at first ; I was the only 
one burning ; I, alone ! From a high up, wide spread 
twig, I lighted the young wife as she busied herself, 
now here, now there, spreading out gifts on the 
table — gifts which loving hearts bestow on one 
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another at Christmas time. Immediately beneath 
me, on a low table, were boy's clothes, toys, and 
pictnre books. Here the young wife bestowed the 
most pains. I can see her now, and almost hear 
again her sweet tones as she spoke to her maid, who 
stood wonderingly by : * Here, above all, everything 
must look warm and inviting.' Why did her spark- 
ling eyes become sad as she half hid a small black 
cloth coat under playthings and sugar toys ? 'Mo- 
ther's hands love so well to do something for their 
little ones, — or for my new child, — ^but I dare not 
stitch this little coat with anything but sad black 
silk,' said she, with a sigh. Uneasy and restless she 
went fix)m one table to another, glanced frequently 
at the clock, and read again an oft-read letter. 
'Tick-a-tock, tick-a-tock,' said the clock, sitting in 
comfortable egotism on a console table, firmly plant- 
ing her golden feet on the dark marble ; and so 
provokingly indifferent looked her foil moon face, 
under her old fashioned head dress ; deliberately 
she swayed her pendulum, which shone like an order 
ribbon on her breast, it mattered not to her what 
^UT she proclaimed with her deep voice !" 
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" Wearisome old relations are such timepieces," 
iBnggested the bat, who in evening twilight had often 
hovered round the dwellings of man, and gathered 
experience by looking into their windows, " pedantic, 
but very wise, are clocks. One can hardly believe 
what consideration they receive from man ; on all 
occasions the * tick-a-tock' advice of these old rela- 
tions is asked ; they speak to every one ; and cer- 
tainly those are the best regulated households that 
allow themselves to be governed by them." 

" The young wife," continued the Will-o'-the-wisp, 
"was one who allowed herself to be ruled by this 
useftil tyrant ; power she had none over the stubborn 
old clock ; her pleading glances could not make it 
stand still, or go faster; I do not know what she 
wished of the clock. I heard her distinctly speaking 
with the maid, but it was not cheerful Christmas 
.talk, but of fearful fever, of death, of parents suddenly 
lost, and of two orphan boys, of the husbajid who 
Jiad hurried to the death bed of the friend of his 
youth, and was expected to return that night — oh, at 
ijhe mention of the husband how the face of that 
young wife brightened ! *How he will rejoico aftei 
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weeks of separation to be at home again ! how happy 
he will be !' When she spoke of joy, of happiness, 
her lips laughed, and her eyes wandered into the 
comer of the room where happiness and joy lay 
hidden ; in a closely curtained little straw weaved 
chariot lay a sweetly sleeping tiny baby !" 
" A human baby," asked the water-rose ? 
" Of course, a human baby." 
" Oh please tell, what did it look like ?" 
*' Quite loveable ! I looked down upon it, from my 
high branch, as the mother stepped to its side, listened, 
parted the curtains and bent over it ; the little head 
was turned towards me, resting on a white pillow, the 
tiny mouth was half open, long dark lashes cast a soft 
shade over the cheeks made rosy red from deep sleep ; 
the beautiful lace cap had fallen off and pearly sleep 
drops stood on the fair downy hair. One little arm 
rested on the coverlid, and the other, with its tiny 
hand firmly closed, was thrown carelessly back and 
supported the wee head. It was a wonderfully sweet 
Christmas gift. The mother's hand gently touched 
the little round face without disturbing it, she let the 
warm breath of the child play between her fingers. 
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smootlied the bed cover, and as she closed the cur- 
tains, a soft * God protect thee,' escaped her lips." 

" Did you not see its eyes ?" demanded the water- 
rose, "the eyes are the principal part." 

" Really, how clever you are !" said the young owl. 

The little flame said : "the eyes slept ; had the mother 
only come once to peep at her little one I should have 
had nothing to relate, but she came oflen ; and at last 
the nurse wished to dress the child — how softly and 
how soundly it slept, cautiously, gently, quit^ gently, 
they lifted the curtains, and two wide open deep blue 
stars met their glance, the tiny limbs stretched then>- 
selves comfortably out, and a smile played round the 
baby mouth. I heard a sound of exultation arise 
from that mother's heart, as if her lips framed the 
words, 'is she not sweet? is she not unequalled?' 
and tears of joy glistened in her eyes. Oh, what 
pleasure for a Christmas light, to shine, to glance into 
happy human eyes ! and particularly children's eyes ; 
so innocent and ftill of mirth, so deep and earnest too 
as those of that little baby in the rocking cradle." 

The ivy said, "Light flies to light. Is it not 
because a soul lives in human eyes, and a light burns 
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therein clearer and better than any taper, that in 
children's eyes we find the purest rays? How 
precions it is when child-like eyes still beam forth 
from an aged &ce, and simple joys still lighten an 
aged heart !" 

The Will-o'-the-wisp related farther, "how the 
crack of the whip, the rolling of carriage wheels, and 
the barking of a dog was heard ; how the young wife 
sprang to the window, and the nurse hastened to the 
door crying loudly, * The master, the master, it is the 
master.' " The mother," continued the little flame, 
" caught up the child quickly from the cradle, threw 
a shawl carefully around it, and flew to the door. 
On the threshold she gave the baby to the nurse, 
saying hastily, 'no, no, you take her, I must have 
both arms free to embrace my new child.' The door 
fell to, and I was alone, alone in the great drawing- 
room ! With alarm I observed how far I had burnt, 
I was scarcely half as tall as my dark brothers around 
me. Was my vision and life so soon to end ? thought 
I, holding my breath, and pressing my wick as tightly 
as possible to spare the wax, a spark fell upon the 
Tound and would have burned a hole in the carpet 
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had not the nurse returned and trodden npon it. An 
old man-servant now came and lit the tapers on the 
top and sides of the tree ; they sat straight and stiff, 
were in snowy white dresses, and looked proudly at 
me. At last, in succession, all my brothers were 
placed on the twigs. In the large mirror I could see 
the tree looking sparkling and bright as if clothed in 
sunshine. The maid and the old man now began to 
talk of a poor boy, * but how gentlemanly and distin- 
guished he looked, and how good at heart,' said they. 
Yes, good he must be, or the gentle lady who welcomed 
him like a mother, would not wish him to become a 
brother to her child. By this time all was lit up and 
finished, and the servants gone; many steps now 
sounded on the stairs and through the passage. In 
the adjoining room arose the sound of a Christmas 
carol, and then — then the door flew open !" 

" Ah, who would not like to be a fir tree ?" cried a 
little sprig of wild thyme. 

" Silence, do not interrupt," sounded from all sides, 
and the Will-o'-the-wisp went on : 

" I saw the company on the threshold, surrounded 
by all the members of the'/amily, and the servants ; I 
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saw the master of the house, still in his travelling 
dress, he waa carrying his little daughter, she was 
crowing londly and stretching her tiny arms towards 
the Christmas tree. The young wife led by the hand 
a boy in deep mourning, she looked down upon him 
tenderly, the child had grasped her hemd with both 
his own, pressing his tangled brown curls against her 
arm he raised his trustful eyes to hers." 

" I flickered so with emotion that hot drops of wax 
fell from my wick ; I wished to see everyone, every- 
thing at once, but had already become too short. A 
net of gold paper hung slanting over me, and in it 
was a rosy-cheeked apple. Oh wonder ! a golden 
ladder for half- extinguished flames ; I swung myself 
upwards from mesh to mesh, the ladder steps burned 
beneath my fiery thread, the apple fell to the ground, 
how jubilantly I flared up, and a beautiful cloud of 
smoke curled over my head ; but a quick hand was 
already raised and snatched me down, I was thrown 
to the ground and extinguished. I have nothing 
more to tell, my life was out." 

"Oh, what a pity, what a pity," exclaimed the 
Titer-rose, " if you had only left the climbing alone. 
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the story might have been a long way from the end !" 

" Every Will-o'-the-wisp can tell yon something," 
answered the little flame, " ask [another ;" and so 
saying, it darted away. A glow-worm flew after it, 
and asked merrily : 

" Did not the honey-cake tell you anything about 
the queen bee, who gave the ball to-night, or of her 
most gracious grandmother, her late majesty, the 
queen bee ? Honey-cake is often liked by the gentry, 
and bee-hives find a cosy spot amid their flowers." 

But the little flame had vanished, so the glow- 
worm had to be content without a reply. 

"Ask another Will-o'-the-wisp," cried the young 
owl. And as the water-rose was very anxious to hear 
more, the glow-worm flew here and there inviting the 
restless lights to come without delay to the shore and 
relate their stories. 

A little flame, far less brilliant than the first, but 
with a steady light, rose in small circles from the 
back of the moor ; it lingered oft, and seemed in 
doubt as to whether it would go to the shore. The 
glow-worm became impatient, and called with a 
commanding voice : 
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" Come, Will-o'-the-wisp, we will have no affec- 
tation here, come at once, and nnburthen your- 
self, for yonr life's history we are determined to 
have." 

Now it came delightfully near. The little flame 
stretched itself proudly upwards, thrust forth a long 
golden red ray as slender as the rush-stalk, into the 
sky, disdainfully puffed dense vapour into the air, and 
turned a summersault in the opposite direction. No 
starry words from the glow-worm or owl could elicit 
anything from this coy light ; but the water-rose said 
in her sweetest tones, and with much tact, "you 
certainly are the very best of the Will-o'-the-wisps, 
so pretty a story as yours must be, no other can have 
experienced." This appeared to do the little flame 
good, it came nearer and nearer, and at last stood still 
only three steps from the shore. 

" This is no friendly, brisk Christmas light," 
whispered the bat, who with outspread wings had 
taken a place by the side of the young owl on the 
charred oak trunk, " it may perhaps have burned in a 
miserable candlestick somewhere, and not been held 
in strict enough order by the snuffers." 
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" I bum in §. candlestick ! I allow myself to be 
squeezed by the snnffers !" retorted the Will-o'-the- 
wisp, who had very sharp ears ; " oh you simpletons ! 
Under a glittering white dome have I lived ; a trans- 
parent little tower sheltered me from earth's enemy, 
&*aughts. The lamp which held me hung from the 
roof by a golden chain. There I sat on a soft mck, 
and had the highest place in the room, let my light 
shine on all therein, and commanded the Light 
Regiment. 

" You commanded the Light Regiment," laughed 
the young owl ; " you were only caught and shut up 
in a tower." 

** Oh no, my glass tower was no prison. Are those 
prison walls which I could split with a couple of my 
hot breaths ?" cried the Will-o'-the-wisp, raising 
again its thin golden red ray high in the air, and 
creating a smoke : " Puff, puff !" 

• " Oh pray do not make such a smoke," entreated 
the young owl, hiding her beak xmder her wings, 
" you give me the headache !" 

The little flame made a sneering titter ; but because 
the water-rose asked : 

E 
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"Did you then split yotir little tower?" lie con- 
tinued further : 

"I let it remain, and embellished my dear little 
tower. Oh, I was clever ! In draughts I should have 
been killed with cold. November storms raged round 
the house, rattled in the chimneys, and shook the 
entrance doors. The tired rain-elfs rushed in flocks 
over all, their wet veils dashing against the windows. 
Impatiently they pressed themselves against the 
illuminated panes ; but they could not keep their 
hold, slipped up and fell on the stone-paved court 
beneath. The great tassels of the window curtains 
practised clandestinely a little dance, the draught of 
air encouraged their sport, he pushed himself through 
the smallest crevices, and beat with his rough fists 
upon the door. My lamp also fluttered gently; I, 
however, laughed in my safe home at all their eccen- 
tricities. The house was strongly built of free- stone ; 
and exactly in the angle where the long side-wing 
touched the principal part of the old building, lay, in 
seclusion, the cosy l*oom through which my light 
streamed. Surrounded by my silent wealth, I ruled, 
^d with my clear eyes kept guard over all. My wild 
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kinsmen, fire-brand and flare-flame, for whom I have 
ever entertained an aversion, have an eqnal hatred for 
me and my quiet lamp-light ; at the same time con- 
gratulate themselves on their peculiar lurid flames, a 
blood red glow they threw into the room, crackling 
and blazing in derision ; wherever I shine, *they 
endeavour to surpass me. 'You very noble lamp 
shimmer,' sissed the flame in the grate, 'can lamp 
light live for ever? The oil nourishes but cannot 
sustain the wick ; as your oil is exhausted so will 
your breathing oease ; your soul is but a wick, and 
your life precarious, if draughts arise soon will you be 
extinguished!' I looked proudly down on them 
shewing my contempt by a steady smoke." 

"It was very bad taste of you to quarrel, and 
company in the room," suggested the glow-worm. 

" Pufl*, I like that idea, when I myself formed part 
of the company ! The mother would not entrust flare- 
flame with the children, but put them under my care 
when she went out. The children, the joy and life of 
the hou.se, how I looked after them, full of cape, 
watching over them with my gentle light ! The little 
girl by her doll's cradle — I shewed her that her Bertha 
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was not asleep, and she began anew to rock her baby 
doll, singing her childish lullaby of 'ba, ba, black 
sheep.' At a ronnd table in the middle of the room, 
immediately beneath me, sat a boy snrronnded by 
books and slates — I helped him to write his Greek !" 

"Humph! what a barbarous name,*' sighed the 
water-rose, " is it fit conversation for white flowers ?" 

The young owl shrugged her wings pitifully, and 
murmured something in her beak of prudery and 
weakness of intellect ; but the forest trees shook their 
heads, for the expression was not easy to them, and 
they knew no more what to make of it than the simple 
water-flower ; but the lurking boy under the maple 
tree, laughed outright, rubbed his hands mirthfully, 
and looked brighter than the night itself. A glow- 
worm asked : 

" Where did you learn that rough word, Will-o'- 
the-wisp ?" 

" He who is light, needs not to learn ; we lights 

know and understand what we shine upon. The boy 

wrote the wonderful Greek characters, and I gave him 

light to do it. He had just said this strange word, 

he little girl came to the table, and peeped over 
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the book, and asked him wonderinglj what he was 
doing ; such poor insignificant writing, she had never 
seen him write thns before. Then he told her that 
word, and langhed at the little one for talking of writ- 
ing which she conld not understand. * A tiny scrap I 
can ah^ady write,' said the child, * I can make noughts 
and pot-hooks.' * Ah, how clever you are,' cried the 
boy, 'can you also read ?' and writing something on a 
piece ofpaper, pushed it towards her. * That's me,' she 
called out joyfiilly, * Hannah stands here — ^Hannah, 
just as you wrote it in my beautiftil picture book.' " 

" Were they a brother and little sister ?" asked the 
rdsh. 

" You, will see," said the Will-o'-the-wisp, " this is 
what they were like : the boy, tall and powerftil, 
with earnest dark brown eyes, a datLntless fire flamed 
in them, the young boy-lips were firmly shut, in rich 
waves his hair fell over his forehead ; the tender 
little one, only half his size, a graceftil fairy child, as 
pure as snow, the blue eyes ftdl of sweet roguery 
framed by long lashes, a fair golden braid of hair lay 
firmly bound up at the back of the head. Is that likr 
brother and sister ?" 
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" Eh, certainly," cried the daisy, " Blonde and 
brunette wonld make a picturesque brother and 
sister.'* 

And the bat said : " Did not he teaze her ? bro- 
thers love to teaze their sisters." 

" Puff !" repHed the WHl-o'- the- wisp. " The little 
girl played with apples, which the mother had put 
apart for the childrens evening meal. She rolled 
them over the table, laid them in twos side by side, 
then in a ring. The boy watched the child with a 
smile, but did not say a word. At last all the apples 
were taken one by one out of the basket and pushed 
as far on to the table as her little arms could reach. 
* We may eat them directly your work is finished, 
but not sooner, mamma said,' explained the child, and 
stood and waited. She held her round chin in both 
hands, leaning her arms on the table. What a charm- 
ing little creation ! the slender limbs, the soft finely 
cut features of the sweet little face, and the golden 
hair outshining the brightest light ! A warm flush 
flew over it, as restless as a flickering flame. It was 
not the fire's glow that reached it ; no, no, another 

''^^ction, the fresh young life that beat in the little 
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heart and overwhelmed her with rosy color ; it was 
impatience, the desire for the apples, that gave a 
deeper and deeper tinge to the cheeks. A little clond 
of ill humour stood on her brow ; the long lashes 
held a tear and pressed it tight, and would not let it 
fall. * XJlrich, you are such a time !' said the child ; 
then the boy looked up." 

" Aha,'* said the bat, " now we shall see how truly 
brother-like he will put the apples in the highest 
cupboard, or into his pocket, and laugh at his little 
sister." 

" Bats may know a great deal of what happens in 
the world, at least so glow-worms have given me to 
understand ; but when a Will-o'-the-wisp is in the 
middle of a tale, I think " 

"Bats," said the young owl, snappishly, "have 
generally only a dark glimmering of what goes on in 
the world of men." 

" Ah, so you understand," said the glow-worm, 
satirically, bowing to the young owl. 

The little flame said : " It is to be lamented, when 
winged creatures of the night will join in the conver- 
sation, and interrupt when a light is speaking." 
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" The boy did just the contrary ; he was sorry for 
and soothed the little one, and told her he had so 
much to do that evening, btit that she might eat her 
applea, and he would intercede with her mother. Bat 
the little one forced her month into smiles, and said 
quickly : ' No, no, I wonld rather wait. Do yon 
think I cannot wait, TJlrich P' Then the boy gazed 
at her with a peculiar look, took a beautiful round 
apple from the basket, and held it ont toward her 
without speaking. I also gazed upon her, casting my 
clear light straight on the f^ of the sweet child. I 
saw her cheeks grow redder and redder, with a glow 
gnrpassing the cheeks of the apple ; quite, quite low 
she bent her little head in shanie. The apple's 
polished red cheeks shewed deep marks from two 
rows of tiny teeth which had been firmly throst into 
them. Gradoally the child began to look up ; she 
certainly bad not wished to bif« ^y off ; it had 

1 ij^g ygjy jjggj. jjf (jjg apples i only one kiss had 

yen it ! ' Ah,' cried the boy, laughing loudly, 
loed be careful of your kissee ! I must tell father 
VBTj sharp teeth his little girl has.' ' Oh, you 
naughty Ulrich,' said the child, getting up into 
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her little chair in the comer, with a pout. The blus- 
tering wind howled in the chimneys ; the heavy doors 
ontside clapped without cessation. Fire-brand and 
Bare-flame made the maddest noise in the grate, 
mingling themselves in every conversation ; I was 
quite hot from their rnde talk and sports. Bat the 
dhildren thought of no harm — did not understand 
tlieir clatter. Little sparks that live in damp wood 
are famous for small roguish tricks, and be it in chim- 
ney or open hearth they bum, ever find a mischievous 
delight in springing out upon men, with a crack and 
a pop to make them jump ; to-night they were more 
than usually tiresome ; * crack, knack,* they sprang 
about in the grate, hissed at the little girl, and called 
it the apple trick. But the wild flare-flame, the one 
with the long red tongue, had already thrust himself 
twice out of the grate, and I was so fearful for the 
children ; for he is really so spiteful, engendered by 
demons, and with no good intent towards men. On 
funeral pyre they love to bum, where poor Martyrs 
die in torments for the Faith. Oh, it is dreadftil what 

they are able to relate " 

" The little one had turned her head, looking 
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towards the crackling fire, * how jolly,' she whispered 
to herself. A brilliant idea lit up her eyes ; she ran 
quickly to the table, took up one apple after another 
and put them into her pinafore. ' I will not eat them, 
Ulrich, please, please look at me, you will be so 
pleased again." Then I saw the child busy again 
before her doll's cupboard, where the little china plates 
stood ; and then stand on her little chair before the 
grate. Each apple she placed on a tiny plate, and 
then pushed them on to the hot iron hob. There she 
stood watching them, and I watched the child. Oh, 
it was fortunate that I was there ! The warmth of 
the fire, the joyfal expectation, colored her cheeks 
again with a deeper glow ; her coiled hair had fallen, 
hanging down her back. Her white arm was out- 
stretched, as she carefully touched the apples with the 
tips of her wee fingers, to feel if they were already 
hot. * Oh, ho ! roasted apples,' called out the rogues 
in the grate, ' nothing shall remain of them ; pop, 
pop ! we will burn them up, burst them, crack them ; 
crack, knack !' " 

Flare-flame lurked within the bars, cast a dazzling 

stre on the child's feet and frock. 
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" Listen, Will-o'-the-wisp," said the glow-worm, 
" now was the time for you to exercise your office of 
guardian and protect the child. "What did you do, 
you illuminated noble ruler of the room, and pro- 
tector of children ?" 

"Oh, how I warmed up, spluttered and smoked, 
until I almost lost my breath! But the children 
would not hear ! Once the boy looked up at me, and 
said curtly, ' have you gone crazy, old lamp, and will 
also pant and puff when the storm wind holds a con- 
cert ? This will never do ; sit still up there that I 
may write in peace !"• 

" The little one, by the hearth, she never once 
looked towards me. * Stretch yourself a little nearer, 
and be singed, be singed !' hissed the flames. ' So 
beautiful, and so white ! make her hot, scorch her 
black, and singe her, singe her!* they hissed ever 
bolder and louder, reaching far between the bars. 
The draught drove them back ; then a strong blast 
of wind bounced reproachfully in the chimney, rushed 
round the grate so that the flames were compelled 
to cower in the comer. Flare-flame, with the long 
red tongue, dashed enraged between the bars, caught 
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hold of the pinafore, which hung loosely from the 
child's shoulders, and greedily seized the golden hair. 
The little one gave a terrified scream. The boy 
sprang up, a hollow low cry of fear also escaped from 
his breast. He seized the burning child, tore off the 
pinafore, and pressed out the flames, passing his hand 
through the wavy hair he extinguished the crackling 
sparks. A little piece of the golden braid, with part 
of the snood, remained in his hand." 

" In the great arm chair rested the little one ; he 
had carried her there, and knelt before her, drying 
her tears, stroked her arms and neck, speaking kind 
words of comfort, whilst heavy drops rolled also down 
his frightened blanched cheeks." 

" I saw the parents appear. Through the howling 
of the wind the child's terrified cry rang on their ear. 
The little one sprang towards them, and threw herself 
into her mother's arms ! ' Dear, dear mamma, don't 
be angry, please, please ! I am only a little bit burned, 
it does not hurt me much.' The mother sat down in 
the arm chair, and held her little one on her knee, 
took off the little clothes ; the thick warm woollen 
stuff had saved her darling ; a trifling red scar on the 
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shonlder, and another on the elbow, was all the harm. 
The little one chatted merrily, how fortunate it was 
she had not on her new pinafore, and how Ulrich had 
pat out the hot flames. The father held the boy 
tenderly in his arms, and the mother grasped his hand, 
with tears in her eyes. She saw him wincse with pain, 
she saw that he kept his handkerchief on his hand, 
and as she took it from him, she turned pale 






I saw, from my height, how they led the boy 
away. The mother's hand lay tenderly on his 
shoulder, and the father carried the little girl. I was 
left in solitude. It had been painful to me, that I 
had not been able to help, but the children would not 
hear my warning. I found pleasure no longer in 
giving light ; I watched the wild flames, which had 
caused the evi], sink one after another into darkness. 
The lively sparks were tired out, and crouched n<5w 
among the ashes ; only the wind continued to howl 
as loudly as before. The rain-elfs had rushed past ; 
the moon's rays streamed through the broken clouds 
into the room. The young housemaid entered, looked 
to see if the fire were safely out, then raised her arm 
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towards my lamp, turned me down in little circles — 
and my life was out." 

" It was, however, fortunate that you were there, 
Will-o*-the-wisp, and had the command !" scoffed the 
glow-worm. But the Will-o'-the-wisp was extin- 
guished. 

" And the poor boy," sighed the water-rose, " how 
could the wicked fire-flame plot against him !*' 

A new light whirled about, more transparent than 
the others. Whilst it flickered, with a bluish hue, on 
the bank, and hopped about up and down, and then 
in circles, a soft sound of singing struck the air, 
monotonous and soft as a lullaby. 

" Who is that singing ?" said the owl ; " what a 
whining ! have we some old nurse here ?" 

" Oh, do let it alone," begged the water-rose ; and 
the little flame on the bank laughed brightly, and 
skipped and twisted about, and wished to speak, but 
could not for laughing and springing. 

" It is a little water- sprite," said the flame, at last, 
" singing me a welcome ; a sweet little sprite from 
the rocks must be in the pond, and have recognised 
me, and is singing to me now my song — the song 
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tliat the spirits of the spring always tune when I am 
near — my hot breath always inspires them." 

" Frolic and Frisk ! What a sprightly life I led 
under the buzzing kettle ! Dancing beneath in my 
little circle — always dancing to the same sweet 
melody — the blue steam hopping and hissing over me ! 
There, reflected in the burnished mirror of the 
bright silver kettle, stood, on the spotless white 
damask, cups of every hue. The room was so bright 
aad comfortable, with its soft carpet, rich drapery, 
and rose-tinted walls. On the polished oaken doors 
the massive handles shone with light. I nodded, and 
winked them a greeting ; they stared coldly at me — 
pah, pale contemptuous brass ! How the inlaid floor 
glistened ! how brilliant the gigantic flowers on the 
carpet ! Happy men who thus dwell ; and happy 
people love and foster the frisky, merry, cosy little 
spirit of the house — ^the little flame under the tea- 
kettle — that little springing, hopping thing with 
flaming breath, and hot, restless, throbbing pulse. 
Every evening they give to him the safest place on 
the family tea table. And while their hearts engage 
in earnest talk and playful jest, while the hot spray 
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dashes around — while the kettle chirps and pipes 
and hums and sisses his little song — the little 
flame crackles, the little flame jumps and dances 



)} 



" Stop, Stop," entreated the glow-worm, " you 
take away my breath with your prattle and springing, 
rest yourself, you flaring, flickering thing !" 

" Have you no fresh supply," laughed the Will-o'- 
the-wisp, " come, dance with me, you glittering 
fellow; faith, IVe breath enough for two! come, 
come, be a gallant cavalier !" Quick as the wind 
it twisted itself from the bank and alighted on the 
stone, where the old owl sat : " Oh, here are the old 
brass goggles !" it cried jubilantly, pointing and 
blinking at the professor's huge spectacles, " bur^ 
nished brass ! no light and no soul in them !" The 
old bird, angry and bewildered, screeched loudly, 
struck out with its wings, and hacked with its beak 
at the bold Will-o'-the-wisp. It was, however, safely 
landed again on the other side of the creek, and the 
ivy called out : " It must have been a long time since 
you burned in the service of man, you wild thing, 
^vhat good men love and cherish does not flit about, 
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hobgobL'n like, at night, ridiculing and teasing 
respectable old birds !" 

*' Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, long, long ago," hummed the 
little light ; " are twenty years long ago, think you ? 
tra-lsrla, yes, twenty years and over ; then was the 
kettle chirping his little water song ; then I lived ; 
then I burned on a peculiarly happy evening !*' 

"Why was it such a happy evening?" asked the 
little grasses. 

" Because I was so happy, tra-la-la, tra-la-la ! I, and 
the people, with the happy faces, round the table ; ay, 
even the pale sick wife, in the sofa corner, radiant 
with joy ; and how the father's eyes beamed, sitting 
comfortably in his broad arm chair, puffing smoke 
rings in the air." 

** A father there also ?" 
Assuredly, he and she !" 

He and she ! ah, only two !" sighed the little 
grasses. 

" Then who was he, and who was she ?" asked the 
water-rose. 

" Patience, patience ! you must wait ! I saw more : 
a maiden's head — deep blus child-like eyes, full of 

F 
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mirth and saaciness, the dark lashes shading them.; 
but when she looked up, deep thought, and earnest 
qnestioning, lay in the dark stars." 

" She sat at your tea table ?" 

" She sat at my tea table, held in her slender hands 
a silver knife, and cut thin bread and butter ; and the 
youth on her right " 

The youth! oh, you merry Will-o'-the-wisp, do 
stand still. A youth also? Who was the youth 
then ?" 

" Ha, ha ! you want to know that ! The youth 
was the princix)al person, the pride, returned that day 
from long, long travels 1 For him burned the homely 
little flame under the singing kettle, for him all hearts 
beat, for him all eyes beamed." 

'^ Tell us, then, how did he behave ?" asked the 
young owl. " Is it a matter of indifference how ibe 
principal person behaves himself ?" 

" Ah, what !" cried the light, " my dear youth 
thought nothing at all about his demeanour. He sat 
and looked at the young girl, at her hands, at her 
loveable face. When she moved roimd the table with 
Hght tread, his looks followed her — ^so earnest, so %jll 
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of thought, as though she were a sweet riddle that he 
'would like to solve." 

" But, what are riddles ?" asked the water-rose. 
" Buds are riddles," expounded the ivy. First, an 
embryo plant — small, closely enfolded in fresh young 
leaves ; then it shoots forth a tender stem ; higher 
and higher it springs ; and at last, on the slender 
Stalk, waves a full, elegant bud. One stands before 
it wondering, asking : ' What new beauty will adorn 
it to-morrow ; a fuU-blown flower, beaming in bright- 
ness and fragrance ?' Yes, sunshine and warm 
summer air, they solve these flower riddles." 

"Bravo, bravo!" laughed the little flame, waging 
merry greetings across to the ivy. "You are quite 
right ; my maiden was just a graceful bud, develop- 
ing in the spring time of life. What will she be as a 
^lull-blown flower ? That was the riddle which lay in 
the youth's dark eyes; so I understood the earnest look 
"lii them. He mused on the little bud, and dreamed." 
ip\ « Was he a dreamer?" asked the young owl, 
^^ "Byno means! He was a deep thinker," said 
'^e little flame ; " talented, and a great student ; 
^l^owledge was no sealed book to him, and not until 
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he again met his sweet play-mate did he realize how 
he had himself outgrown the boy. Oh, that was a 
happy evening ; tra-larla, tra-la-la !" Thereupon the 
little flame turned about, fluttered and sang, and 
hopped across the meadow, throwing little sparks 
around, and the water-rose began to fear it would 
relate nothing more. 

Professor owl, however, with his beak high in the 
air, said : " You have yourself been a student, you 
merry harum-scarum ; you know as much about this 
dear youth, and speak as much of him, as if he were 
one of your companions." 

" Oh, oh ! la student ? Why not, professor ? I 
should not be the first Will-o'-the-wisp who had 
risen so high. I sit on the scholar's bench ! I write 
verses ! ha ! ha ! The tea-table was my auditory ; 
all my knowledge I gained from the conversation I 
heard there." 

" Did your thoughtful youth speak ?" enquired the 
water-rose ; " tell us, if so, what he said." 

" Much, much, ever so much ; much more than it 

would profit you to hear : of travels, of England, 

"hich he had just left ; of a brother whom he had 
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visited there ; of an uncle, an aunt, and of consins." 

" Of nothing more ?" sighed the water-rose, half- 
alond. " Oh, yes," said the little flame, after reflect- 
ing a minute ; — " of a little girl he had once known 
wid loved, whose hand he had ever heen wont to 
guide in bat and ball ; and of how, when last he 
spoke farewell, she spi-ang upon the garden-seat to 
reach the lips of her tall brother. Of all this he 
spoke." 

" Who was the little girl ? and where the garden ?" 
exclaimed, at the same moment, the little grasses and 
the wild thyme. 

How fiery the little flame was in his answer : 
" Will you hold your tongues ? Will you wait, and 
not interrupt ? Was I there at the time ?" 

The little grasses and the thyme said : " Don't be 
angry ; we do so like hearing about the little girl." 

" Silence, then," cried the flame, " and hear what 
the youth said : first, of parting by the garden- seat, 
and then of his returo. He said he should sadly 
miss the child — ^his little sister. And now, as she 
stood with her sweeping dress, the slender, modest 
maiden, commanding, with sweet dignity at the tear 
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table. All was so strange and new to him ; he miistr 
break the chiysalis which held his little sister." ^ 

" Poor yonth, he yearned for his little sister," sighed 
the water-rose. 

The "Will-o*-the-wisp laughed: "Believe it, if it 
pleases you ! But I did not think it of him ; he 
looked too happy in his present contemplation, his 
dark eyes beamed with joyous light, his thoughtfxil 
mouth smiled as if about to break into a laugh. The 
young girl sprang up exclaiming, * she would not be 
60 strange and new to him.' ' - 

" The little girl of the garden seat ?" 

" The maiden bud, I mean, she who was cutting 
the bread. She sat down on a loW stool at her 
mother's feet, she laid her head with its rich wavy 
hair on the sofa, and looking up roguishly at the 
youth, asked : * am I now like the old well-loved little 
Hannah ?' " 

"Had she a golden coif?" asked a rush hastily. 

"With a snood of ribbon?" cried the daisy. 

"Ha, ha, ha," laughed the little light, twisting 
about, " nothing right ; drawn a wrong conclusion I 
' -^wn coif! no snood ! wait, do wait this once," and 
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ihe Utile flame, winking first to the right, and then 
to the left, said with a quiet monotonous hum : "just 
^, just so was she. The youth stroked the maiden's 
head with his hand, and said, meditatively, how dark 
her hair had become, only the ends retained their 
golden shimmer, it must have been false gold to have 
kept its colour so badly.". 

" False gold, how ungallant !" cried the glow-worm. 
« Was the little one offended P" 

Why should she be ?" said the Uttle light. " The 
dear child begged him, laughingly, to have more 
respect for her pretty well set maidenly head ; and so 
saying, she took his hands from off it, and held them 
firmly in her own. I peeped out of my little circle, 
and looked sideways, with a flutter, at the wee thing ; 
and I saw on the youth's hand — oh, a great deep scar* 
Sweet Hannah saw it also, and with a tender pity 
her white hands glided caressingly over it. Her 
forehead sank on his hand, and she said, quite softly : 
* Poor dear Ulrich ! you have brought the ugly scar 
borne again, you are compelled to bear the mark of 
xny misdeed. You rescued me from fire, and deserve 
iEk princely reward.' " 
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"Ah, ah," said the water-rose, and the riish re- 
peated the excIamatioD, adding, "i^scned her from 
fire ! reacned her from fire !" and they both looked 
very safi^ions. 

" I know something abont fiare-flame and fire- 
brand !" cried the daisy. 

"Pah, children!" laughed the Will-o'-the-wisp, 
" don't chatter bo, you drive my thoughts away, 
everything flickers and escapes my memory. I wish 
I could remember what more happened. I know the 
father epoke, said something very interesting — I did 
not quite nnderstand him — that it was time to think of 
TJlrich's reward. Dear Hannah only seemed to care 
to hold the hand which had saved hel*, and think ; 
she needed two years, she eaid, to consider what 
present she could ofier TTlrich. Something rare ; a 
chain of honour ; or best of all a little gold ring, 
suggested the father, it would be appropriate that the 
hand which sufiered so much, on your account, shonld 
the reward." 
issor owl said : " Did the daughter think so 

3?" 

Will-o'-the-wisp replied : " The little one only 
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laughed heartily and said : * Oh, father, mine ! gold 
and trinkets for Ulrich. No, no ; rings and chains 
will be more suitable for me, than for the future 
Right Reverend Father !" 

"And the youth ?'* said the owl. 

The little flame bowed impatiently : "I give it up 
— going ! You know enough ; there is nothing more 
to relate of the youth. He had already been silent 
some time. When the father spoke of gold and rings 
he had turned his head quickly and looked at him ; 
a clear, bright light shone in his beautiful dark eyes. 
Again a question shone in them — doubt, hope, castles 
in the air. He, what had he ? The father smiled 
and looked kindly at him ; the mother, too, while 
tears sparkled in her eyes. A deep colour tinged the 
youth's brow ! Silently he looked down ; he heard 
the little one chattering about him, of a wonderfully 
soft, beautiful glove, which she would give him!" 

" The kettle interrupted her, spluttered and hum- 
med, and the steam rose with a siss ; blue clouds 
fought angrily with one another as they escaped from 
the hot mouth of the kettle. The maiden poured 
bright golden liquid into the cups, and a hot fragrant 
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TapOQT cnrled gently upwards and mingled with tbe 
Bilveiy steam." 

" Hot fn^ntnt vapour 'r" cried the little thyme. 
" Will-o'-the-wisp, yon mistake ! frogrant vaponr is 
cool and fresh. " 

" Be qaiet, be quiet," whispered the ivy ; "be 
quiet, wild thyme ; do not let the lindens and thcT 
elder-flower hear how pert you are !" 

The little flame had laughed loudly and contemp' 
tuonaly ; now he danced and nodded, and continued : 
" Glistening fragments of sugar mingled their sweet- 
ness with the Pekoe, which breathed the question,. 
' Do yon ever think of the hot sun rays of your native 
eone P Do yon still remember how he scorchea and 
bums on yonr native sugar-cane ? How black tha 
hands which first tended yon, and then mthleasly cut 
yon down and squeezed you, you sweet dainty-whit* 
crystal ?' " 

" But the sngar could not be melted into en 

; it knew that the tropical sun had never 

ed his mother, whose beet^root pedigree could 

;d back for twenty years !" 

1 must prove that, you clever WiU-o'-the-wisp," 
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snarled the Professor owl. "A beet-root pedigree 
of twenty years ! You must prove that !" 

^' Heigh ho ! what is that to me ?" cried the little 
flame : ** I am tired ; I will prove nothing." 

The kettle made a gnttaral noise in its throat, as 
if abont to expire. The mother pointed towards it. 
The girl sprang up quickly, lifted it in her hand« and 
bent towards me. I saw a design against my life in 
her eyes. My life amused me ; I did not want to 
die, — ^no, I would live yet. I was happy and in good 
company. I sprang back, flickered, and fought for 
my life. " Blow away, you pretty child ; I do not 
^r your rosy mouth." I sprang to meet it. Quick 1 
look to yourself ; my breath is hotter than yours ! 
Woe to me ! The youth has risen ; now flickering 
lA useless ; his mighty breath conquered, and — blew 
me out !" 

"Oh dear!" said the water-rose ; "when lights 
only live to be blown out it is very sad !" 

The Will-o'-the-wisp swung itself about in a few 
circles, made one adventurous leap into the air, and 
then splashed into the pond, and was extinguished. 
Again a flicker -on the ghost meadow. Not very far 
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from the shore trembled a tiny, dim little light. It 
glided slowly along, stopped, and listened to evei*y 
sound, to every breath of air. A sweet little voice 
complained : " Oh dear ! oh dear ! the draughts on the 
moor ; I go out, I go out !" And the little light 
slipped behind a mole- warp, and there concealed 
itself. 

" That will never do !" cried the glow-worm ; 
" we long to hear and see you, little Will-o'-the-wisp ; 
you must come nearer." 

" Be merciful," entreated the little light ; " the 
draught will not allow me ; I cannot, cannot come !" 

"Oh, please, do go and help him," requested the 
water-rose, turning to the glow-worm. The glow- 
worm flew to the aid of the little light, saying : " I 
will protect you ; come with me." 

'* No, no," cried the little flame, drawing timidly 
away ; "you have wings which waft yon, but make 
a wind ; if you will go first, and shew me a safe way, 
I will follow." 

And so it came to pass. The glow-worm flew over 
to the shore, and the trembling little light followed 
ciowly. But even on the shore it crouched and 
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flickered so anxionsly amid the grasses, frightened 
at each wave of their slender blades, seeking inces- 
santly a better hiding-place ; and when, at last, it 
raised its timid weak voice, the water-rose complained 
that she could not understand a word. 

" Cannot you swim ?" asked the young owl. 

" Yes, I can swim well," said the little light. " I 
have always been accustomed to swim, sitting on 
a little white stool, surrounded by a firm rim of card- 
board. So I spent my life." 

, " Here is a little boat for you, which will do just 
as well," said the owl, throwing from her bough a 
dry, withered oak apple into the water. 

" The wearisome blue-stocking has for once a really 
useful idea !" said the glow-worm to his comrade ; 
and breaking off a twig of a tender flowering rush, sat 
himself on the floating oak-apple, and rowed himself 
cleverly to shore. There left his little skiff in charge 
of the blue forget-me-not, and flew up the slope 
where the little light and his comrade awaited him. 
Both glow-worms endeavoured to encourage the little 
flame ; shewed him how he could glide quite safely 
down the slope to the little skiff by aid of the 
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brambles. At the bottom of the slope, the bine-eyed 
children helped him to embark. The little light sot 
on the oak-apple, and bent himself together in fright 
as the little skiff began to float down the stream. 
The glow-worm had called to a large moth, with 
magnificent wings of varied silks. The moth flapped 
her wings close to the water, making a soft breeze, 
and thus drove the little skiff along. The glow- 
worm, who was a merry creatnre, wished, by kindly 
jokes, to make the little light langh, and drive away 
its fear. Still the little flame sat bent doable, and 
whispered low, and scarcely dared to look np. At 
last, it was safely wafted down the creek, and placed 
by the side of the water-rose ; and the glow-worm 
bound the oak-apple with a slender grass blade to 
one of the broad floating leaves, on which he com* 
fortably established himself. 

"Poor child!" said the water-rose, "now yonr 
difficulties are over ; were you so very frightened ?" 

" I am not accustomed to lakes," replied the little 
flame, with its timid gentle voice, "my little white stool 
always stood still. I spent my life shut up in a dim 
""^ room, sheltered by china walls and a green shade $ 
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^ movement, no noise, a silent room of sickness. I 
shed my quiet light side by side with the moonbeams. 
/There was a deep calm, too, on the silent wan face 
before me. I painted her dreams, weaved shady nets 
before her dull eyes : let her sleep. A youth sat, on a 
low stool by the bedside, holding her attenuated hand. 
How gently he spoke to her, how beautifully of dying, 
of joy eyen in death. He had prayed with her until 
she slept. The youth's earnest dark eyes beamed 
with a hope beyond the grave. Are not angels 
JjM^vering around with their white wings P From 
whence that light which illuminates alike the face 
of the sick woman and the youthful priest ? Does 
she still sleep P She turns, her lips frame a word : 
* Hannah !' the name she often whispers — she calls 
Jlp^er child ; the youth bends over her. Shall he 
summon her daughter? '!No, no,' she smiles, she 
considers. It is pleasing to her to be alone with him : 
she has so much to say, and her time is short." 

'< Must she really die ? I looked around me, and 
tasked myself the question. Bottles of medicine 
jixx)d in circles near me, with their long white beards. 
Tghey only nodded mutely to my enquiry. But you 
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have BO mncli power, little bottles ; will j'on not 
answer me ? ' She dies ! not to-day, but soon ; she 
lias bat a few more days to live !' So came monm- 
fully the soft reply. By my side stood a fever draught; 
only a little was left in the phial. Cannot yon help f 
' Tliree times, already, have I come to her aid,' said 
the little bottle, ' 1 cannot help her more !' Aud you 
bright sparkling wine, in yon is life. ' Hush, peace I 
my service is over, never again shall I moisten liep 
lips, hush ! bnsh ! But yon have but just come — ^you 
carry still yonr silver hat-, and the warm air of the 
sick room makes vapour on your cold glass; you 
come with fresh power, and bring her life. I bring 
nothing bttt myself! were she to empty me to the 
last drop, she would still die ; she will die — die !' " 

" I listened again to the conversation on the death- 
bed. They spoke of partings, of her husband, her 
child, her Hannah so unprotected. The youth looked 
np quickly. ' Hannah unprotected, do you say so, 
tber? ]s not the most loving of father's still 
er ? And — and is it possible. Mother ? Can 
ng heart misunderstand you ? Have not yon, 
) the father, or is it presumption for me ta 
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dream of being the protector of your treasured one ?' 
The sick woman smiled lovingly through her tears. 
She laid her weak hand upon his head ; stroked the 
dark waves of his hair. Yes, he had indeed rightly 
understood her ; for many years it had been her and 
the father's warmest wish that he should one day 
become the husband of their child, and so, if possible, 
bind him still more firmly to their hearts and home. 
So said the mother. But all lay in the ftiture, bo far 
away ; she should not see her daughter in her bridal 
wreath. Therefore did she yearn to see her Hannah's 
hand in his, and hallow with her blessing their 
mutual troth." 

" Croak ! croak ! croak !" cried the frogs in the 
pond. 

** What was that ?" said the timid flame. 

" Still, there below !" whispered the water-rose ; 
" a life story is being related heife, and you must not 
dkturb us." 

" The youth cast his eye» upwards," said the little 
light : " his chest heaved ; his cheeks burned. He 
looked on the sick one, and wished to ^peak ; then 
turned in silence away. With rapid strides he paced 

G 
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the room. Waa it my weak fcwiliglifc wbich made 
Tjim look BO pale ? Does one turn white at proffered 
happinesB ? He listened to the mother with evident 
joy ; and now a battle rages within him ; his lips are 
compressed, his forehead pale !" 

" !Now he stands ^ain by the sick bed, and finds 
utterance. — How now P I do not nnderstand these 
vacillating signs. Does he reject her? Throw away 
his happiness ? Yes ; if I comprehend aright it is 
so. He grasps both the sick woman's hands in 
his, praying that she wonld not prematarely arouse 
Hannah's innocent mind from its sweet pea^e ; not 
urge her childish lips to form a vow which her heart 
was too yonng to dictate. Not selfishly wonld he 
pinck unripe happiness from the tree of life, when, 
perhaps, years of annshine and cload were needed to 
mature the love he craved." 

" The youth waa p^atly moved ; his voice sounded 
pathetic in its earnestness. The mother answered 
sly, in faltering tones. He raised hia hands ^ 
i him distinctly say : ' See, dear mother, here 
aah's impress bnmed in this hand ; I devote it 
; to it shall no one else lay claim.' " 
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" Croak ! croak ! croak !" re-echoed the frogs. 

'^ Oh, I am frightened ! it sounds so dismal !" 
groaned the little light, and trembled so, that the 
little oak-apple began to rock like a boat at sea. 

" Yon need not be alarmed," said the water-rose ; 
'^ the frogs are old friends of mine ; their faces may 
look a little sullen, yet they are harmless." 

So the little flame, consoled in mind, continued : 
" Bending over the mother, the youth spoke sofbly of 
his love ; his hope ; — of how the maiden held his 
heart ; how dear she was to him ; how earnestly he 
hoped to win her. Oh ! the mother, the mother ! I 
saw her cheeks flush, and a clear glance dance in her 
eye. Surely that is life's glow ; she will yet see her 
children's happiness 1" 

" The bottles clinked ; again their voices said : 
* It is but fever's glow I Fever returns !* " 

" Ah ! yes ; now I heard the death-tick in the wall ; 
heard the flapping of broad wings. In the back- 
ground, in a dark comer, for from my dim Ught, 
something moves, flutters ; a grey misty veil spreads 
itself ; the air is oppressive, striking a chill upon the 
heart. The head is veiled ; high up in wide circles 
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it hoyers round the room, awaiting the departing 
Bonl. 

" A side door opens gently. A light step, a bright 
maiden figure, lovely and cheerful as a sun-beam^ 
has glided in. The little hand grasps the bed-curtain, 
and a sweet voice asks : ' Has my dear mother slept P' 
The eyes look anxiously on the sick woman, with 
questioning fear on the silent youth. She sinks on 
her little chair, and smooths the coverlid of the bed.*' 

" Alas, alas ! again it flies !" cried the little flame. 
" Do you not see the broad bat-like wings, the grey 
veil P" 

" What flies P Who ? Where ? " said the water- 
rose ; the beetles and the herbs crouched together. 

" The fever flies ; do you not see it ? There, above, 
on that great tree l" 

Yes ; they saw a dense grey shadow. Was it not 
a cloud from the ghost meadow, hovering above 
the tops of the trees P It vanished from their sight 
in the dark branches of the maple tree. The yoimg 
wanderer under the tree felt himself fanned by a hot 
'^'•eath of air ; a grey veil moved gently before his 
; broad wings flapped over his head. He struck 
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at them with his stick The bat-like phantom dis- 
solved into drops, and shook themselves over the boy- 
like a sudden rain-shower, drizzling coldly, and strik- 
ing a chill into his frame. He thought that the 
unearthly wings had shaken the wet leaves of the 
maple tree, and they had showered the cold drops 
upon him. The screech-owl screamed in the twilight ; 
the frogs croaked louder than before. Then he heard 
the water-rose say : 

" Where is the Will-o'-the-wisp ?" and observed 
the oak-apple swimming at the end of its grassy rope. 

" The little light is gone ; is extinguished !" cried 
the glow-worm. The daisy said : " Has it not left a 
little heap of ashes in the tiny skiff?" 

" Do you think the spirit of a light dies out like a 
pastile ?" hissed the owl ; " the spirit cannot die : it 
has fled elsewhere." 

In the back- ground of the ghost meadow a garland 
of lights had broken out again, varying in colour, 
sparkling like diamond rays as they swept over the 
moor. Again dissolving into myriads of glittering 
sparks, and filing off in groups, jewel-like, creating 
fantastic twists and arabesques. 
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The water-rose and the glow-worm, the bramble 
and the oak, the rash, and all the spectators of the 
scene conld not disgnise their rapture. Even the 
young owl, who was usually too proper to be betrayed 
into admiring anything, cried out : " Superb !" but 
immediately coughed and looked furtively round, to 
see if anyone remarked how well she was being 
amused, and then gaped conspicuously with extended 
wings. 

Variegated flames now danced together in their 
fairy ring, approaching close to the bank of the little 
creek, attacking the forest company with questions 
and requests ; plainly shewing that they also were 
ready to relate their life adventures. They skipped 
here and there, swept through the air, settling down 
on the slope ; now on the twig of a hazel-tree, hang- 
ing &om it like an illuminated &uit, until at last they 
rested in dazzling groups upon the damp moor. 

The water-rose gazed on them admiringly, and 

could scarcely await the time when they would speak« 

The horn-owl peered about in his green spectacles, 

and enquired, if they came from the East — the land 

^^Q^ht, or from the enchanted palace of Alraschid ; 
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or were they the lights from the passionate Persian 
poems? 

'^ No, no ; far away from snnny glades, we first 
saw life. We are but children of the shade and of 
the night," said a brilliant little green flame ; " We 
were bom here, where the wood reaches out, and 
the shades stretch still wider, under these lindens 
and plane-trees, in the dark chestnut land, — there we 
passed our flickering lives ; and in the stately old 
house where the latticed window looked upon the 
terrace, where the servants' flying steps hastened 
over the tesselated pavement, where the elms waved 
in the evening breeze, and the stone water-gods of 
the imprisoned brook splashed water into marble 
cisterns, — ^there, from the dark majestic trees of the 
park, hung we festive lights of every hue. 

A dazzling, clear little flame, of a rosy red, added 
quickly : " Many thousand roses bloomed there, and 
white lilies wafted their fragrance on the evening dew. 
Joyous beings moved in the broad entrance ; elegantly- 
dressed ladies, men of noble mien, youthful grace and 
merriment, matured earnestness and dignity, they 
danced on the mossy grass carpet. The trees waved, 
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and we, little lights, flickered in our elevated poeitioii 
as the Boand of innBic wae borne throngh the air — the 
pealing tminpet, clarinet and dmm, and the melody 
of the Boft Sate." 

A weak little violet flame now broke into the con- 
versation, ezcUiming : " The rosea have blossomed 
and faded long ago ! The dark firs in the park have 
shot up far into the sky, and have strewn the groand 
many times with their cones since that night. The 
statuary stands overgrown with moss. The wild 
water no longer flows in its appointed channel, bnt 
wanders at its will, and has cut its way throngh the 
rich earth, and formed two islands in the park. Ah ! 
twenty years is a long time, a long time ! The weep- 
ing-willows hang their branches in the brook, and 
the green arms of the arbor vitfs are qnite dead." 

" How weak and ill yon took yonrself, as pale as 
moonshine !" said a bright green light, " has the west 
wind bronght yon. evil tidings from the valley P I do 
r yon his embraces, or yonr dance together on 
of the grasses, if he makes yon sad, and di». 
or little honr for gossip." 
really twenty years since that night ?" cried 
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a crimson flame, " to me it seems as yesterday. Oh, 
wliat a f§te it was ! Pleasure, mirth and joy reigned 
supreme through the cool glades of the park. The 
sweet scent of the mignonette and gilliflower, which 
had slept during the heat of the day, woke up now 
and followed the wanderers in their rambles. I saw 
them with their laughing lips and beaming eyes, into 
which I also looked !" 

"Yes, and earnest closed lips and downcast sad 
eyes," murmured softly the violet light. 

" What was this fete ?" asked the young owl," was 
it a wedding ?** 

"Alas, alas!" moaned the little violet flame ; but 
the green light said : 

" I saw no wedding ; I saw no bride with wreath 
and veil ; but many surpassingly graceful maidens, 
well worthy to don such ornaments." 

"And many ardent youths, who, wanted not in 
courage to win a maiden's heart." 

" Remarked you one in particular ?" cried the crim- 
son flame, flaring up, and glittering like a ruby. 
" Tall and stately, was he, as a silver-leafed fir tree 
sporting spring's laughing green on every twig. His 
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hair was raven black, his dark eyes sparkling with 
the glow of life and pleasure, and on his lips lurked 
ensnared a smile. His voice rang like music, and 
swift as wind he flew over the grass in the circling' 
dance." 

" Yes," said a dazzling gold flame, " he had come 
from over the sea, to visit his brother; two sweet 
cousins, with their noble mother, had accompanied 
him. Did you not see the fair daughters of England, 
with their sunny ringlets ?" 

" I saw them," exclaimed the green light ;" they 
formed but a rich setting for my gem ! my evening- 
star ! the loveliest maiden of them all ; with her deep 
blue child-like eyes, and her sweet face ; on her brown 
braids she wore a wreath of corn-flowers." 

** I saw her dancing- with the stranger, he favored 
no one else !" cried the crimson light. 

"I saw him sitting with her on the marble steps," 
cried another light. 

" I too saw her," echoed a third, " she was talking 
earnestly with him, apart from the other guests, 
amidst the rose bushes." 

" I heard every word they uttered," said the crim- 
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son light, " the giant linden which supported me, was 
near enough for that." 

And the violet flame added : " Yes, I also heard 
every word they spoke together ; ah, and another also 
saw and understood." 

" Who was the other?" asked the young owl. 

" A noble, earnest youth ; with folded arms he 
leaned upon the linden beneafch me ; a jasmine bush, 
from which the white star-like flowers had already 
fallen, hid him from their sight ; his sweet sad eyes 
were riveted on one face with dark-blue childlike 
eyes, and a garland of corn-flowers gleamed in her 
hair." 

" I also saw that pale sad dreamer," said the golden 
light. " A chafiug-dish stood by, and in the blazing 
flames leaped and sprang a fire-fly or cicindela full of 
mischief and roguish tricks. It seemed to me, to 
scoff" at the earnest figure, and cry in derision : ' shew 
me, are you so deeply burned! Does the pain eat 
into your heart ? Extinguish it ! you can if you will ! 
Ho ! water, here, extinguish life's fire ! Put it out ! 
put it out !* Hissing, crackling, it took a high jump, 
sprang quickly on his shoulder, into his hair ; the 
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youth heeded not, felt not. Then *ptiff!' it sprang 
apon his hand and stnng him ; he hit it off, clasped 
both hands together, and cast a sorrowfal glance 
upon an old deep scar '* 

" Did you see his sad smile ?'* asked the violet light?. 

" Oh, do tell as what the two under the rose bushes 
talked about," said the water-rose. 

The crimson flame answered hastily : " Willingly, 
if I can remember. They seemed full of jokes and 
childish toying. Then a tendril from a rose entwined 
about the maiden's dress ; the youth disentangled the 
folds from the thorns, and, in so doing, made a trifling 
rent. The young girl scolded the tiresome thorns. 
He said, she should not be angry with the rose trail 
because it wished to hold her captive; it surprised 
him that it had, at last, let her free. She suggested^ 
however, that the thorns might have been more gentle^' 
and not have torn her dress. The rose trail is also 
split, he said, ' See here, do you think that when one 
has once entwined around a desired object, one can be 
free again without pain and wounds ?* " 

" Did you hear the deep sigh under the lindens ?*' 

^"ed the violet flame in a whisper. 
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"The yonth bent," continued the other, "and 
plucked three fresh half-open roses ; he held them out 
to her, saying : ' You so resemble the roses, the rose 
bush is surely to be pardoned, he mistook you for his 
own.' They were light tender colored flowers, in the 
oentre a delicate pink glow ; maiden's blush, so called 
by man." 

" There she stood, a true type of these sweet flowers, 
this sweet maiden, by the youth ; the dark eye-lashes 
lell embarrassed, she held the roses in her pretty white 
hand, and unconsciously plucked them to atoms." 

."Are men so cruel then to poor flowers?" asked 
the water-rose. 

" The youth also said it was cruel," continued the 
Httle flame, " to destroy the beautiftd roses. * They 
shall not die thus, not be trodden under foot,* said 
he, gathering the tender leaves from off the ground, 
and strewed them in the chafing dish." 

*' Oh, did he bum the poor flowers ?" cried the 
terrified water-rose. 

"A heathenish sacrifice," suggested the professor 
owl, and laughed quite comfortably. 

The green light said : " The sweet maiden stood 
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in the shade, and the glow from the flame threw a 
cbaDging light on her lovely figure. Their fiery 
glances scorched her. She turned herself from the 
glare, and saw not that, from nnder the shelter of the 
jasmine bnsh, two other sad dark eyea watched her 
earnestly and enquiringly." 

" A dark cloud hung over the park. We crouched 
in the trees. A gnst of wind swept throngh their 
tops," said the violet flame in a melancholy voice. 

"Yes; that waa just at the moment that the blonde 
maiden oame with her soft locks, and asked banter- 
ingly : ' Shall I seek another partner, Clement ? Our 
dance has already commenced ;' and with smiles and 
laRghter he was carried oS, and she, with the corn- 
flower wreath, moved slowly amid the bashes." 

" And stood suddenly before the solitary dreamer," 
added another little light. 

" ' Ulrich,' she called alond, ' here you are at last !' 
The generous, earnest man asked dubiously, if sbe 
eking him ; and she answered laughingly, ' No ;' 
ted, in her confasion, if be would not dance. 
mow, Hannah, I never dance,' he answered 
BJid she remembered his holy ofBce, and found 
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it sad that on this one day he would not dance." 
"Ah ! yes ; I know what she said," cried the crim- 
son flame; she leant on his arm. *Dear Ulrioh/ 
she said, ' yon do not know what unparalleled delight 
it is here under these cool trees, to fly, to whirl, to 
the sound of the music, mid the scent of the lindens. 
Do you enjoy the fragrance of the lindens, dear 
Ulrich ? Did you see the evening clouds before it 
became dark ? The tiny, bright evening clouds float- 
ing in the high sky, so fiery red, as if they were also 
rendered joyfiil by the sight of the happiness below !' " 
. " The poor, poor deluded child," said the violet 
flame. 

The green Will-o'-the-wisp said : " She looked in 
his face with a sunny smile. He looked back at her, 
held both her hands, and pressed them passionately, 
but said nothing. ' Oh, dear, dear Ulrich ! Did you 
ever know so glorious a f6te ? So lovely, so fragrant 
a summer there never was before ! Oh ! speak, 
Ulrich. Do you not also rejoice ?* " 

The violet light whispered softly : " How pale he 
looked ! He suppressed a heavy sigh, and said : * Are 
you so deeply, truly happy, dear Hannah ?' " 
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The ciimaon flame cried : " ' from my very heart, 
joyfiil and happy !' ahereplied, and drew a long breath, 
A wonderful light stood in her eyes." 

" Tears also fell under the linden tree ; I heard a 
low sob," murmnred a dark bine light. 

" Tes," said the green Will-o'-the-wisp ; " she 
turned suddenly pale. ' Ulrich, TJlrich !' she cried 
aazionsly, ' yon stare so strangely before you. Tou 
mean — do you not ? — it is not right to be so joyful 
when one, like me, only a few weeks since, wore 
mourning for a dear mother.' ' No, Hannah ; no. 
CSod knows I mean not so,' he said, and folded her 
in his arms. She leaned her head on his shoulder, 
and broke into violent tears, and moaned, — if she 
could but once again feel her mother's dear, dear 
eyes upon her. She never had felt so motherless as 
now in all her joy. He comforted her with kind 
brotherly words, and she " 

" She let herself be comforted," said the crimson 
Iried her tears, and smiled again ; she had so 
say, and needed not always an answer. How 
she could persuade, she would so like 
« did Ellen and Mary ; Clement would give 
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her lessons, begin to-morrow, if her dear Ulrich, her 
connsellor, as she called hiro, would but consent." 

" She entreated so sweetly, did you say ?" asked 
the bat, " to me it has ofben seemed as if the wishes 
of man were inconsistent." 

" I do not know if it appeared so to the sweet girl, or 
if other hopes agitated her. I was hanging low be- 
neath the linden, and heard her heart beat, and saw 
her bosom heave. The pale man read more than the 
mere hope of riding, in her eloquent eyes, as she stood 
blushing and trembling before him ; how lovely she 
looked, but he remained unmoved, kept silence long, 
at length he said earnestly : * Know you not, Hannah, 
what the mother thought of riding ?* Well she knew 
how venturous she had ever thought it, but now, her 
father's gentle horse, brown Alcydor. 'Brown Al- 
cydor,' said he, *has not been his for years ; have you 
so soon forgotten how, on my return from travel, the 
mother's fears forbad, with me, a like excursion ?' 
* Yes, in those days, Ulrich ; but think of Clement, so 
bold a rider, I think with him these fears had not 
arisen.' * Can you really think so, Hannah ?' asked 
he gloomily." 

H 
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" The thunder moaned aronnd the hiUs," said the 
little violet flame, " did yon hear it ? did you hear it 7 
did you see the maiden when she raised her eyea ? 
they were full of teara. ' Ulrich ! Ulrich!' she cried, 
' I see that our delight^! plan ie all destroyed. Y^od 
do not tbiiik that I can disregard a mother's wishes ?' 
Fresh tears trickled down her cheeks ; she held his 
hand imploringly, and asked gently : ' Will yon then 
tell your hrother that we cannot ride ? please, dear 
Ulrich, do yon tell him ! I cannot do it.' He nodded 
his assent. Footsteps now approached, and the 
maiden hurried away to hide her tears." 

" Then my irolicsome companion, my gallant 
Clement came again !" cried the crimson Will-o'-the- 
wisp, " oh, how glad it made me to look into hia 
bright eyes ! He asked hia brother if Hannah were 
not there, and scarcely waited for the answer to give 
Ulrich a friendly scolding for never having told him 
•,et sister. ' Hannah, is not my sister,' he re- 
), only in the name, and even that I envy you, 
ur daily intercourse with one so captivating !' 
itay here long, you will scarcely find occa- 
ivy mo Clement,' sounded the sad response." 
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" His brother did not observe his agitation," said 
the violet light, "noticed not the battle which he 
fought !" 

"I^o," added the crimson flame, "the merry 
Clement laughingly replied, he had no wish to 
cheat his brother of his due ; his dear Ulrich was a 
noble bright model ; yet such goodness to him was 
unattainable ! Words gushed from his lips, as he 
rang out his brother's praises ; nevertheless, could he 
be endowed with all his brother's costly knowledge, 
with all the grandeur of his character, exchange his 
own weak heart for his Ulrich's armed with coat of 
mail, he would still prefer to be the dear easily swayed, 
easily wounded fellow that he now was. If wounds 
cause pain, so is there also a balm for such pain." 

" Enough, enough !" broke in the golden flame, " he 
in few words, pictured his brother as cold and un- 
feeling, because he had lived for years under the 
same roof with so fairy a child, and never cared to 
win the young heart. Then the other asked severely : 
'Who then has said, my easily led, easily swayed 
brother, that I have never thought thereon?' * Why 
now! do I not surely know, what Ulrich wills, ha 
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will accompliah, and seeiDg teir Hannah's heart tm- 
won, I know that you hare never sought it !* ' What 
do yott see ? what can yon know P' said the pale man, 
' Hannah is ao feee and natural with yon,' laughed the 
joyful Clement, 'her whole ways tell plainly how she 
feels for yon, more as a dear and elder brother.' " 

"Then flashed the lightning! Was it that that 
made the man ao motionless, so ghost-like? Ah ," 
said the violet flame, " in the dark ahadow of the 
trees he paced to and fro ; in his eyes, in the lines 
apon hia forehead, stood the deep impress of a soul 
tliat anffered." 

" Yes, the treea began to mstle," said the ^reGn 

Will-o'-the-wisp, " we were softly awayed to and fro, 

and thought the wind had only risen for our plea- 

snre ; bnt the rocking became gradually a little too 

violent. Sweet Hannah now appeared in the principal 

avenne, fnll of happiness, ahe bounded joyously along. 

Clement flew to meet her ; she sent him a rapid 

mger into the house. She was carrying a 

it of flowera in her bands, and under our lindens 

tayed her steps before the pale Ulrich." 

Ce remained quietly awaiting her," continued 
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the green light, " looking on her kindly and indulgent- 
ly ; but the marble pallor of his forehead flushed not. 
He must help her to bind little bouquets, for the last 
dance of the fete, as fast as possible ; had they been 
plucked sooner, the perfame had not been so fresh as 
now. How dreamily he took the flowers from the 
maiden's hand, and spoke of long ago, of flowers ; I 
knew not what he said, did not understand, do not 
remember." 

'' I did not hear them talking," said the crimson 
light ; but the violet light said : "He spoke so slowly 
with such seeming difficulty, I noted every word. 
* Flowers?' he said, 'flowers, Hamiah ? You must 
not pluck thoughtlessly the flower of earthly happi- 
ness. Pluck it carefully, if you find it in your path, 
and Ood grant it may bloom full and fragrant ! But 
let not your own hand grasp it too strongly, be wise, 
reckon not, count not each little leaf on the young 
plant, each fresh flower, and rejoice as if the bloom 
were certain when you but see the bud. Yes, lest 
when you think that it will burst to-morrow, like this 
lovely rose before us, a frost should fall, or some 
strange hand should tear it up with all its roots and 
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tendrilB. Tme flowers of life, Hannah, only God can 
bring to beauty ; how, and for wbom lie will ; therefore, 
should we trust, in hope, our ways to Him.' The 
maiden looked at him astonished, understood him not ; 
she said, 'What is amiea with you to-day? so solemnly 
you speak, not at all like my old dear TJlricb.' " 

" Huzaah, the storm-wind !" cried the golden tight ; 
" how wildly it rushed through the dark tree tops, 
and shook them mightily. That was no gentle 
rocking, with his rude breath he blew out many of 
our brilliant lights. The storm gathered fiercer 
and fiercer, and heavy rain-drops stmck ns dead. 
What good our crackling, hissing, fighting for onr 
life P — How mate the music had become. The storm 
had sent the dancers home. How the servants hur- 
ried to and fro. Now the rain-elfa dance over the 
deserted park, rush throngh the leaves of the aston- 
ished trees, assemble themselves on the broad gravel, 
wild delight !" 

Will-o'-the-wisp asked : " Did the rosy 
i enter into the spirit of the dance ? Did 
dark brethren to the fite — dressed in 
water raysP" 
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" Alas !" said the violet flame ; " no one could 
recognise her now ! The storm subdued her gentle 
spirit ! It was a significant work ; only He who sent 
the storm knew why the joyous fete was hushed — 
the bright lights not allowed to live their time. 
N'ow another voice was heard in fearful bursts ; the 
rocks and earth vibrated ; everything bent itself, 
nodded and trembled, except bold human joy. Be- 
hind the latticed window of the hall another sea of 
light was kindled. Soon was heard again the beat 
of the drum, and the trumpet rang out its lusty 
tones through the howling of the storm. I lived 
through it all. The thick trunk of the linden had 
sheltered me from the storm wind, and its leaves 
built me a green rain roof. Over the mossy dance 
carpet, and over the rose bushes, right away through 
a silvery, misty veil, I looked upon part of the manor 
house — the sombie corner tower, the old terrace with 
its tesselated pavement. Through the bright windows 
the music sounded suppressed. The storm had at 
last abated ; monotonous, heavy steps sounded on the 
gravel path. I knew the pale forehead, the bowed 
head. He heeded not the rain-drops that fell upon 
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his brow from the leafy roof. Twice he pnahod hU 
wetr Iiair team off bis face. Now he stood still, witli 
folded arms. I saw his dark eyes raised to the mid- 
night sky. The heavens were coyered with daric 
clonda ; no stars were there ; and yet, as I looked 
longer in his eye, it seemed to me he mnet hare Been 
a star ! The conflict was as it were wiped froza off 
his face ; a deep sigh relieved his bosom, and he went 
slowly towards the bouse ; in the dark stone doorway 
I saw him disappear. — I was the only little flame 
which still lived in the deserted park. The leaves of 
the linden over me began to stir. I saw a heavy rain- 
drop hovering over my head ; I saw nothing more." 
" That was a long story," sighed the yoong owl, 
yawning loudly, and flapping her wings to cool her- 
self; "1 have become quite warm over it." "Oh, 
it was beautiful !" said the water-rose ; " I did not 
quite understand it all ; but still I found it very 
beautilul." 

I order to understand aright, my child, you 
have somewhat of life's experience," explained 
dantic young owl. 
professor owl had been sitting vety still for 
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some time, his claw pressed upon his curved beak, in 
attitude of thought. Now he shook his thick head 
and said, " the flower of earthJj happiness was quite 
unknown to him ; not in foreign travels, not in books, 
not in an herbarium had he ever met with it ; even 
Linnsaus said nothing of a foriuna terrestris.^* 

" Oh, why quote Latin directly ?" cried a glow- 
worm ; " English names we all understand : wall- 
flower, or tulip, London pride, or sweet William." 

" London pride and sweet William are decidedly 
English flowers," reifiarked-the young owl snappishly. 

The second glow-worm, however, whose soul soared 
higher, said : " Earthly happiness is no flower, bat 
an evergreen shrub ; laurel, or myrtle, is its right 
name." 

Suddenly all became speechless, as turning now 
towards the dark still meadow, where flickering lights 
still whirled and glowed, they beheld a noble-looking 
bright Will-o'-the-wisp, burning high and clear on a 
damp stone. How, or when it came there, no one 
knew ; nor could anyone of the foresters imagine 
that it, like its brother lights, had skipped over the 
lake. It stood proudly erect, yet burning with a 
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quiet dignity. How they all watched it in expecta- 
tion, each one too awe-struck to speak. At length, 
the Will-o'-the-wisp itself broke the silence, and said, 
in full, slow tones : 

" I was a church light !" 

" A church light !" interrupted professor owl, 
snarling aloud ; " then it will remain standing stiff 
and silent, as it did on the death bier ! But let that 
pass. In which century did you live, my most worthy 
ignis fidims ?*^ 

"In 1900, professor. But you mistake me ; during 
the days of my life I was a tall altar taper.*' 

" Oh ! I beg your pardon ; that I certainly did not 
expect," grumbled the owl ; " this will become quite 
a piquante little tale, if departed Fathers of the 
church deign to enlighten us !" 

The flame gazed at him significantly. After a 
pause, he continued : 

" In the centre of a blooming valley, on a hill, 
stood the little church, protected by surrounding 
woods ; high sombre rocks stood in a semicircle above 
it, and had for many hundred years looked down on 
this monument of a pious, ancient time. The heaven's 
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blue clouds spread over it, and soft summer air, and 
the hot rays of a July sun played in the lindens by 
the porch. Inside the consecrated building it was 
cool and dim, fraught with mystery. Not the moun- 
tains, not the trees, looked into that holy place ; only 
the bright rays of God's piun streamed through the 
high painted glass windows, casting a wonderful halo 
of light upon the grey old altar stones. On each side 
of the nave rose the firm but slender pillars ; they 
stretched lightly up, supporting the arched roof ; they 
carried it not as a heavy canopy which weighed them 
down, but lifted it with strong arms, as if eager to 
receive a holy gift. Oh, sublime majesty of the House 
of God ! even thy still walls breathe peace, and 
reverence watches on thy threshold !" 

"The altar was decorated with fresh roses, and two 
tall lilies snowy white and sweetly fragrant stood on 
either side ; the centre aisle was strewn with fresh 
young dewy flowers ; and two flaming tapers on the 
altar were the only lives in the silent old building. 
Where were the hands which formed those pillars ? 
How many lights had already burned here and been 
extinguished ? How many words of benediction 
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spoken here — and the lips which spoke them, the 
heads which bent in devotion to catch the Church's 
blessing, the hearts which had prayed here, where 
were they? Deserted and silent were the empty 
pews ; and outside, through the painted arch of the 
church door, I saw the green trees waving over rotten 
old crosses and fresh green mounds. How many are 
buried there who were wont to sit in these same 
seats ? and who will pray here to-day ? There are 
yet many empty spots in the churchyard. So 
dreamed, still burning, an altar taper ; when suddenly 
the bells sounded from the tower, and the simple 
dwellers of the valley, in holiday attire, wound 
through the fields to the church." So spoke the flame. 

The water-rose said: *' Oh, that was fortunate that 
the people came, and you were not left longer alone 
in the silent church." 

The flame continued : 

"Many kind faces I saw waiting in the church 
porch — bronzed bearded cheeks under their straw 
hats ; and many an honest wife, with wistful eye, 
holding a little one in her arms ; inquisitive girlish 
heads, all looking towards the park's old gates which 
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joined the precincts of the church. The grated 
church door stood wide open, and in the shady broad 
pathway of the park neared slowly a gay procession. 
The bells ceased ; the organ raised her solemn voice, 
and ponred forth in its ftdlest tones a sacred old hymn. 
It vibrated through the silent place, rose upwards and 
echoed in the arched roof. Noiselessly a little door 
opened, I heard footsteps in the side aisle, and saw 
the young priest move slowly up the altar steps. 
What did the flowers bring him but sorrow? He 
turned paler at their sight, and a slight exclamation 
of pain struggled on his lips ; with a strong eflPort he 
suppressed it ; mounted the steps, raised his trem- 
bling hands to his breast, and prayed silently. I 
heard many steps in the church, a hum, a rustle 
of dresses ; I saw many glittering objects, but in a 
mist like a dream picture ; my weak flickering eyes 
looked only on the praying priest, saw only him. 
I marked how his breast heaved ; a triumphant 
light stood on his brow, and in his upraised eyes 
a holy calm. To me it seemed as if the silent 
breath of his prayer animated the pillars, and the 
grey stones stretched themselves into the heights 
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and raised the arches higher. A brightness broke 
into the church, the organ ceased, and I heard the 
clear voice of the young priest ringing through the 
church. He stood erect, and looked earnestly and 
kindly on the young pair now kneeling on the altar 
steps." 

"A bridal pair!" cried the young owl: "Was it 
really a wedding ?" 

" Croak, croak, croak !'* sounded from the pond, 
and the boy under the maple-tree felt himself shudder 
coldly. 

" The priest now read the marriage service," said 
the flame ; " two young hearts beat high with happi- 
ness whilst God's blessing was pronounced by the 
priest, and hope implanted of a future golden wed- 
ding, and happiness in time everlasting, and pointed 
through the sweet dream period of earthly life to a 
hope beyond the grave. Such blissful hope I read in 
the blue child-like eyes of the sweet bride, as she 
raised them bashfully, but full of trust, to the young 
priest. She trembled slightly at the solemn earnest- 
ness which she found in his countenance. The holy 
importance of the hour in which ^he pledged her vow 
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before God, she now realized as she never did before, 
and, pale and agitated, she leaned for support on her 
bridegroom's arm." 

" The handsome youth looked happy and confident ; 
he took her hand, as if it only needed that it should 
rest in his, to feel in safety — that strong hand that 
knew so well how to protect." 

" I hope she held fast !" said a forget-me-not on 
the bank, and asked, pleadingly ; " Oh, say, did you 
see a scar upon his hand ?'* 

" A scar I saw," said the flame ; " but it was on 
the hand of the priest.** 

" Oh, poor, poor hand !'* said the water-rose ; and 
the ivy said : 

" Where there are scars, pain has gnawed ; but 
time has healed the wound. Full and melodious rang 
the priest's voice : did you not say so ?** 

" Yes, full and with a wonderful power,** said the 
flame, " came the words from his lips. He took his 
text for the marriage exhortation from the propliet 
Isaiah, 40th chapter and 31st verse : 

" But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength ; they shall mount up with wings as 
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eagles ; they shall mn, and not be weary ; and they 
shall walk, and not faint." 

" Those words," said the young owl, " did he say 
those words to the yonng pair who stood before him 
in the vigour of youth and the fulness of happiness-? 
Those words the pale man needed more to preach to 
himself." 

" He stood on firm ground," said the flame ; ** a 
magnificent light of victory stood upon his brow. 
But youth and beauty need a surer stay than even 
earthly love. Therefore he admonished them to sup- 
plicate for that support which never fails in time of 
need. The priest had now exchanged their plain 
gold rings, and over them pronounced the marriage 
blessing." 

" Whilst he exchanged their rings," exclaimed the 
ivy, " the bride must have seen the scar on the 
priest's hand. How did she look then ?" 

" The bride saw nothing but the hand, dearer to 
her than all, which was then receiving, in exchange 
for his own — her ring. That hand was smooth and 
small, and had no scar." 

" The organ pealed again ; a jubilant thanksgiving 
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hymn reverberated round the grey old walls. Then 
all was over, and the voices ceased ; the melodious 
swell of the organ died gently away. The bride 
wept a few soft tears on her father's arm. I saw 
many greetings, and heard many good wishes," said 
the light ; " the crowd moved towards the entrance 
door ; the sacristan 'approached the altar ; the cere- 
mony was ended." 

"Always the scar, the scar on the hand!" mur- 
mured the eaves-dropper under the maple-tree. " I 
know a hand with such a scar !" 

" That was a wedding ?" said the wild thyme ; " I 

always thought weddings were bright and cheerful." 

A bright gleam, like lightning, swept over the moor. 

Two flames, tall, thin, and dazzlingly bright, glided 

near the shore. One nodded and flickered restlessly ; 

the other danced round it in narrow circles, and 

called out merrily ; " Listen to us ; come, listen to 

us, those who wish to hear anything ! Quick ! attend ! 

We shall not last long." They flew to the brink of 

the water, resting on the root of a tree ; and one of 

them said : 

" I have been at a ball, and will tell you about it." 

I 
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A glow-worm suggested : " One might tell yon 
were from a ball ; you dance so well." 

" Oh, sweet freedom !" said the Will-o'-the-wisp ; 
" we can breathe sweet freedom on this wide, damp 
moor, free from wick and candlestick ! dancing and 
hopping on the green sward ; diving and swimming 
in boggy marsh water ! Do you mean that I must 
have danced at the ball ? Ah, no ; still and straight 
I sat the whole time, resting on a finely-trimmed 
wick! slipping down the wick, but never reaching 
the floor; flickering with ardent desire, I wasted 
away. That is the life of a wax taper V* 

"Where was the ball ? Who gave it ?" asked the 
other glow-worm. 

" Yes ; who gave it ?" said the flame, looking 
towards its companion, who was flaring close behind ; 
" who gave it ? Well, then, the nymph of the 
spring, who gives everything in these beautiful moun- 
tains. The people who danced there were all her 
guests, and had come from afar to drink of the won- 
derful water from her spring. It is true I did not 
see the nymph of the spring at the ball ; the saloon 
was so large, the glittering crowd so confusing and 
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dense. I only knew she gave the ball. We were 
both at the fete, I and my sister here. My place, 
with many other lights, was in the dancing-room, on 
a broad window pillar, in bronze sconces ; we sat in 
exile on the wall ; onr three young dazzling lights 
flickering for the pleasures of life and the delights of 
the dance ! Once a fair young daughter asked, if it 
were a pleasure to sit still at a ball, when sweet 
enticing music invited one to the dance. An open 
window was at my side ; the fragrance of orange 
blossom, and cool night air strayed into the hot 
saloon. Orange perfume is as intoxicating as musdc ; 
little lights like well to hear that they are loved ; 
and how the perfume caressed and flattered us ! The 
other lights soon forgot the dance and the guests. 
Not I, — I gazed towards the broad entrance door ; I 
saw the guests arriving, long trains " 

" Name the guests to us ; shew them to us all, all !" 
cried the little grasses and herbs simultaneously. 

" Of a single pair, the pride of the fSte," said the 
Will-o'-the-wisp, " will I tell you. The saloon was a 
shimmering sea of light ; the rustle of silken trains, 
toft murmur of many voices ; the air laden with the 
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perfiune of beautifal flowers ; and beneath, moving 
here and there, a crowd of sray guests. I saw all 
from xny heigh;: thousands oTwaTlights in groups 
npon the walls, and swinging in chandeliers from tha 
ceiling also looked on. Below it was so brilliant : 
the broad doors again flew open ; then she stepped 
in ; on the arm of a tall, dark, handsome man, a slea- 
der tenderly-formed woman, of wonderful elegance. 
All eyes followed her ; all wax- lights flared up bright^r^ 
and cast their rays upon her. Was she worthy of so 
much brightness P The light flew from the white 
folds of her silken robe, and shimmered in golden 
sparks in her brown braided hair. Pure and bright 
she was, as a dew-drop, as a diamond set in Hght. 
Softly beamed her blue child-like eyes as she entered, 
perceiving not how all eyes rested on her." 

" Did she wear corn-flowers in her hair ?" asked a 
little grass. 

" No ; she wore white roses on her bosom ; on her 
beautiful head no ornament save the rich sheen of 
silken hair, almost too massive for the tiny throat ; 
she carried her neck shghtly curved, as if under a 
burden bent." 
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" A yotuig head 'wiih no greater burden than its 
hair would not sink to the groand," said the iyy. 
. " Did I say, then, that she carried no other bur- 
den?" asked the Will-o'-the-visp. "Ah! as she came 
nearer I saw a shadow on her brow, and on her sweet 
month lines of pain ! The tall slight man by her 
side was as a dark setting to that bright jewel. I 
saw how proud he was of her ; how highly he esteemed 
Mb sweet young wife. A triumphant - smile played 
around his lips as he led her through the crowd. 
How distingue and stately he looked ! His black eyes 
shone imperiously. How finely cut his aristocratic 
features !" 

The second flame interrupted the first, crying 
wildly : " Trust him not ! trust him not ! .His smile 
brings death ; the fiery glances of his black eyes 
bring grief !" The other replied angrily : 

" Back, back ! I will not sufier you to cast a shade 
over my beautiful picture. I am a light, and will 
iipeak of light. If you wish to paint shadows later 
you are welcome. Yes, I saw how fond and careftil 
he was of her. I saw how he brought the beautifa) 
woman to a seat, immediately beneath me ; shieldec 
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her from the draught, the enemy of lights and of 
men. Many came to greet her ; she was soon siuv 
rounded by guests. An old gentleman joined her, a 
friend of her father's in his youth. How lovely she 
looked ; how amiable and friendly. Partners for the 
dance were presented to her ; she protested good 
humouredly ; her hnsband nrged her. The music • 
sounded, and she was carried off. I saw her once 
turn quickly round. She stepped to her husband's 
side ; quite white she turned, and her eyes looked up 
to his full of anxiety. She laid her hand upon bis 
arm ; she spoke in a low voice, quivering, as if her 
life depended on the answer. * Clement, will you not 
also dance ?' * Certainly, my love, later ; first I must 
speak with friends, who have only just arrived.' 
Then he smiled." 

" He only smiled with his lips," cried the other 
flame. " He promised ; but did she believe in his 
promise ? How was it ? What did the wife 
do ?" 

" She sighed deeply and painfully," said the first 
flame ; " she pressed her hand on her bosom, and as 
she passed through the saloon she appeared to me no 
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lunger to sparkle as a diamond ; she resembled more 
a priceless pearl." 

. " Then she swept past in the dance, so silent, so 
light, 80 quickly, as if borne on air ; the white silk 
folds floated glistening after ber. Faith, I forgot the 
pleasure of the dance in the pleasure of watching her. 
She rested, and her eyes wtmdered searchingly throagh 
the room. Once a bright ray of joy broke from her 
hlae depths. Standing, leaning against a pillar, she 
saw her husband, saw how he nodded kindly across 
to her. After every dance, her eyes soaght him 
again ; after every dance she sought fruitlessly. The 
place by the pillar was deserted, and throughout the 
wide room no beloved eye greeted her." 

"Again, and again, she whirled in the dance. How 
sad she looked ! how pale ! In a rapid waltz she 
crushed one of the roses in her bosom. The white 
leaves flattered around her ; carried upwards by the 
dance they reBt«d on her hair. Is she not the whita 
flower from whence the withered leaves have fi 
How wearily she bends her head ! I saw wj 
one else saw — two clear drops fall on her fl< 
Strange, hot dew was that. Then I heard her 
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mer a few worda to her partner. The room is so 
oppressive she cannot bear it longer. She put her 
arm into that of her father's old friend, and begged 
him to lead her out ; she wished so much to take a 
glance through the other rooms." 

"Oh, why did she go, when it pained her so?" 
said the water-rose. " I wish he would bring her to 
us in the wopds ; we love her so well !" 

The ivy said : " It is many years since that evening, 
and years make the heart still, — yes, still as death." 

" Still as death !" cried a gentle echo that had 
awakened in the valley, and "croak, croak!" sounded 
from the pond. 

" Ho, ho ! more lights here ! more spirits !" cried the 
second Will-o'-the-wisp, as it gambolled wildly about. 

" The storm wind howled, the water dashed np the 
bank and beat against the trees ! Hear me, hear me ! 
hear what the spirit of the flame says ! I despise 
still waters, silent gazers, silent trees. Kain action 
is life ! change is life ! passion is the very breath of 
life — dazzling, gushing passion !" 

" How wild you are !" said the thyme, " we think 
you also must have come from the ball !" 
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** From the ball, yes ; but not from the dancing 
room ! It is not dancing only that can make the 
heart beat and the cheeks glow ; sweeter than mnsic 
ia the clinking sound of gold. A small room, silent, 
secluded ; the music sounds suppressed. The initiated 
find themselves together here — those who fear not 
the hot intoxicating passion, fear not the fever of the 
dice, the wild destroying battle of the rolling ball of 
happiness ! Here are the . lists ! Woe to the van- 
quished ! and woe to the vanquisher !" 

" Men sat at a table, upon which I burned ; their 
hot breath flew over me, various cards and many gold 
pieces lay there. With haste I was first grasped, 
then pushed quickly, now here, now there. Oh, how 
they glowered ! The spirit of a flame understood the 
fire in their eyes, the pleasure which moved their lips. 
Where gold and cards mix, there lurks evil, cold sel- 
fishness prevails, and wipes away with a rough hand 
all manly sense and feeling. Demons lurk in the 
glistening gold pieces, and in the cards ; they hold a 
horrible power over the weak human heart, they lure 
away the senses of the players. Oh, how passion rose, 
how it glowed in the dark eyes of the tall alight man, 
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how it throbbed in his weak human heart ! Out of ft 
well filled purse, he shook gold upon the table. His 
fingers moved with an uneasy pleasure among the 
shining coin. A gold ring glistened on the same 
hand — a wedding ring." 

" A wedding ring ? oh dear !'* sighed the ivy, " are 
such consecrated symbols no shield against the demon 
of the play ; have they no over-ruling power for good?" 

" Ah, but he listened not ; he played, he played !" 
said the Will-o'-the-wisp, " the gold pieces before him 
diminished, the glow in his eye burned deeper, wilder ; 
the greater the hazard, the greater the gloomy 
pleasure !" 

" Then I saw at the open door behind him, on the 
arm of an old gentleman, a pale vision ; it freed itself 
from its escort and stepped in. Over the carpet it 
swept with fiery tread. Ha ! how I dazzled and winked 
' Back, back ! you pure heavenly form ! what do you 
do here ? oh, keep afar !' She heeded not the winks 
of a wax-light, that deadly pale angelic wife. She 
remained standing behind the player ; looking in the 
mirror above, she saw the reflection of her husband 
and herself. Other men stood by the table ; a chafr 
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.was pnshed towards her, she shook her head in gentle 
negatiye and remained standing." 

"He played, and played. He shuffled the cards 
with practised hand, he spread them ont like varie- 
gated feathers ; and gold he gathered in as if it were 
also cards or feathers. Is there really pleasure in this 
wild, confused, fluctuating play ? She looked only in 
the glass on his blanched countenance, convulsively 
pressed lips, and noble features distorted by passion." 

The ivy whispered: "Gt)d created man in His 
own image ; after His own image, created He him." 

" I read in her startled blue eyes," continued the 
Will-o'-the-wisp, " for we flames like well to fathom 
ihe light in human eyes ! in these blue stars, stood 
hot pain and grief. Her lips moved as if to utter his 
name, the name of the slight dark man, but emotion 
overpowered her voice, no sound came forth. Ajid he? 
He felt not the soft breath which fluttered through 
his hair, felt not the tender hand resting lightly on 
his shoalder. Does not the ring on his finger vibrate." 

" Away, away rolls fortune, away rolls the gold ; 
jnow it returns, good fortune returns, gold returns. 
Hove and yet more gold accumulates before him. 
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Eagerly his hand stretches out to gather it in, nnder 
each bright golden piece lies a poisonous demon 1 
He who wins gold, drives sin to his home ! Hv? 
laugh rings not, no pure tone escaped his breast." 

" And the poor, poor blue eyes ! What did I read 
there ? What saw they in the nurror ? A sad, sad 
spectacle ; wild, greedy joy in his countenance, and 
on his lips a crafty smile. Oh, will she ever more 
read passion such as this in these beloved features P 
and the hand, is that the hand which so often held 
hers in soft embrace ? the hand which bare her ring ? 
Poor heart ! how it throbs ! Poor, pale wife ! she 
wastes in grief, as I in flames. Life is short. Keep 
up ; be brave ! Is not the air oppressive, closer here 
than in the dancing saloon ? She struggles for 
breath, turns away from the picture in the mirror. 
Then her eye falls upon another player, a youth, 
almost a boy ; and so excited, so pale, with hollow 
cheeks. A feverish glow in his sunken eyes, and 
perhaps at home, a mother's heart praying for him, 
sorrowing for him ! How thin and weak the hand 
looks which now puts down his last gold piece ! He 
leans back languidly in his chair with folded arms ; 
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and he — ^her husband — ^has won that last gold piece ! 
I saw her shudder ; giddiness seized her ; a cry of 
terror rang from her breast ; and she sank in a faint !" 

"That one cry reached her husband's ear. He 
sprang up ; the table tottered ; the candlestick fell, 
and I was extinguished !" 

" Oh, horrible !" sighed the water-rose, and the 
young owl said : 

" I knew one, a raven ; he must have been a player." 

The frogs croaked in the pond ; the rushes and the 
trees turned to look ; and on the bank, under the 
maple-tree, looking through the darkness, stared a 
pair of vnde-open human eyes ; anxious drops stood 
upon a fair young brow, and a deep sigh escaped 
from the heavy breast. The trees of the forest be- 
came quiet ; the rushes and the grasses stood still to 
listen to the restless beatings of that frightened human 
heart. A new Will-o'-the-wisp was already in the 
midst of a recital before the lurking boy had roused 
himself enough to understand. The light spoke of a 
sick child, by whose bed it had watched. Thus it 
spake : 

"Ah! I was so tired, so tired! It was so laie 
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into the night, and it was watch, still watch, always 
drink more oil, one little drop after another ; and I 
so tired, so tired ! The whole night did I watch, and 
there, too, were eyes which slept not !" 

" It was far into the night when the doctor came, 
and sat by the little bed, and gazed npon the child, 
and held his little hand. He turned kindly to the 
yonng mother, and said the crisis is over, the danger 
past ; her little one wonld live ; you now need rest 
yourself. Then he went away, and all was still." 

" On the child's bed knelt a lonely woman. With 
upraised hands and moistened eyes ; ah ! those eyes. 
She breathed a mute thanksgiving ! With a tender 
smile she looked upon her child, held his thin hand, 
and wiped the dew from off the sleeper's face." 

" So late it was, and the night so still ; everything 
slept, the sick child slept, only I slept not, and the 
young mother slept not." 

" How pale she looked, how ill ! So dull her beau- 
tiful eyes, dull from night- watching and tears ! That 
rich hair, uncared for, was thrown from her forehead 
as a burden whose weight she could not bear. So 
thin the cheeks, so transparent the sweet features^ 
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grief appeared to have worked tlirongli her. ' My 
child, my poor, poor child !' she whispered ; and bent 
her forehead on the bed, and wept. Sobs bent her 
body, heavy hollow tones came from her breast." 

" She rejoiced, did she not, she rejoiced !" said the 
water-rose, " does joy shew itself so ?" 

The little flame continued : 

" I was so tired, it was so dark, so dark also in her 
soul ! Perhaps it gave her pain to be so alone in her 
joy. The faithfal attendant she had sent away ; no 
one should watch with her. Only I, and I so tired ; 
I watched, I watched." 

" On the chimney ticked the clock ; monotonously 
fell the rain drops on the roof. The painful tears 
ceased ; the youug mother sat on a low stool, gazing 
vacantly before her, her hands folded on her knees. 
Carriages rolled through the streets ; she raised her 
head, it sank again as the sound died away. It be- 
came later, and more still, no sounds in the street but 
the watchman's horn, and then a foot passenger. 
How she watched, that pale wife! Steps sound 
echoing on the wet stones, far, far through the night. 
How she listened ; ah ! and when they came nearer, 
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she sighed heavilj, and the shadows deepened nndeir 
her eyes." •; 

" She watched, and I so tired, ah, so tired, watched 
with her!" 

" What was the nse, tired watcher !" said the glowr- 
worm, "when you were so tired and sleepy; what 
matter if you had put out your little flame and 
slept!" 

" Could I have left her alone ? Alone in the darlc 
night — with her watchful tear-saddened eyes, withy 
her sleepless sorrow in her breast ? Ah, do you not^ 
know £ light shines into and cheers the heart ; a tin^; 
spark of light, a glimmering lamp, is a friend in the; 
heart's dark misery. I know you not, you brilliant 
glow-worm ; perhaps you are a living light, carrying 
a tiny lamp ; if so, and you should know some heayy 
heart that watches lonely and sad all through the 
night, with wet eyes which cannot sleep, go not away, 
be there a friend, stay there and comfort, comfort 
with gentle light until the first rays of God's fre;^- 
morning pierce through the window — ^rays which upr 
derstand the office better than either you or I." ^ 

Thus rebuked, the young glow-worm looked, and 
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iVas speechless ; and with fliitteriiig voice, the little 
flame whispered : 

" All was so still and silent ; soft rain was falling 
in the streets. What agitates the pale mother ? Her 
boy sleeps ; yes. She springs np ; a red glow flies 
to her cheeks. Yes ; a man's footsteps in the street, — 
she knows them well. Oh dear, — the bell ! so shrill 
and loud ! The mother looked anxiously at the 
sleeper ; he had turned his little head and slept again. 
I saw her listen at the door ; she cringed in the thick 
fblds of the curtain, laid her hand upon the bolt, and 
lifted it up. She does not open it ; she will only 
hear, hear ! Her pale, white face against the dark 
curtains ; yet not more pale. Oh, what a light in 
the beautiful moist eyes ! The house ' door grated ; 
she bends forward, and listens. It is he ; he speaks ! 
He scolds ? Yes, yes ; the carriage should have 
come !-=-of course ; certainly! — and she never thought 
of it ! Ah ! where are her thoughts now ? She 
heard steps upon the staircase, nearer, in the corri- 
dor. The servant came first with the light ; its rays 
fell through the crevice. Now he will try her door ; 
now ! No, no ? They pass ; she heard no enquiry ; 

K 
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not one question. Oh I then she raised her two 
tender hands, and pressed them against her forehead ; 
then she listened again. He comes back qnicklj ; 
he onlj waited to change his wet coat, — it rained so 
heavily. A door bangs to ; steps sonnd again. Only 
the man servant ! He goes np to rest. She holds 
her ear to the key-hole, and listens long. So still the 
night ; so still the honse ; no step therein ; no foot- 
fall in the street ; — in the silent room only the soft 
breathing of the sick child and the heavy sigh of a 
lonely wife. She locked the door, took two steps 
forward, and stood still. How startled she looked ! 
how livid her cheeks ! She wmng her hands : * He 
does not know — does not know that his boy still 
lives ! He asked not once ; did not look in !* That 
is a heavy, loud breath. She trembles violently ; 
presses her hand to her bosom. I saw her stagger 
and fall with a loud wail upon her child's bed. Oh, 
full of mercy and love was the swoon which took her 
in its arms and stilled her grief ! Attendants came 
from the adjoining room, and carried the insensible 
woman to her bed. From her mouth flowed dark 
drops of blood ; on her dress, on her child's coverlid, 
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where her head had stmk, the terrified servants 
saw fresh spots of blood. Alas, for the poor wife ! 
Alas, for the sick child and poor little lamp, that 
mnst bnm and watch and be a spectator of such 
misery !" 

" Was she dead then ?" asked the water-rose. " Oh, 
surely she was not dead ?" 

" What did you get for all your weary night watch- 
ing ?" said the glow-worm ; " not even thanks !" 

" Oh, I did not serve for thanks," said the flame ; 
" we little lights do not serve for thanks and rewards ; 
we leave that for the great ones of the earth, those 
who feel themselves to be great lights." 

The water-rose asked once again : " Oh, say, she 
surely was not dead ?" But the Will-o'-the-wisp had 
glided away and disappeared. 

A number of Will-o'-the-wisps had danced on the 
moor, and were extinguished. Many came and told 
their histories, and sank or sprang into the pond ; 
others had glided under the trees and vanished in the 
wood. Now, only two little dancers flickered about ; 
the glow-worm flew to them and brought them to the 
shore ; and, after some persuasion, one of them agreed 
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to relate what it had lived to see and hear, on its 
little wick, in the dwelling of man. 

" Through ravines and clifts, by streamlets and deep 
seas, over green meadows, over barren marshes, 
under projecting rocks, — far, far from here, I have 
wandered ; wandered, searching for another glance 
into the depths of two blue eyes into which 1 once 
looked when living my taper-life. On dark nights, 
they allure me, draw me with a mighty charm ; on, 
on ; the craving to meet them drives me incessantly 
through the country, never allowing me rest until I 
once' more meet their sweet, sad gaze." 

" Were they human eyes, or floweret eyes ?" asked 
the water-rose. 

" Oh, human eyes ! Eyes full of soul ; clear, child- 
like eyes, in the face of a young wife, sick unto death. 
Surrounded by pillows and coverlids she rested by 
the open gai'den door. I burned by her side on a little 
table. Oh, happy taper ! in bright day-light, with the 
soft breath of spring playing over me, looking out 
upon the good God's beautiful world ! The bright 

■ 

glow of the south, the magnificence of the setting 
sun, stretching out o'er land and sea. The pointed 
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rocky heads of the mountain range glowed in purple 
rays. The bright southern sun gave the warmth of 
life to the immoveable rocks. The sick woman loved 
Nothing better than to sit here, with the red evening 
glow slightly tinging her pale cheeks, and breathing 
the soft balmy air into her delicate lungs. The night 
of death was fast approaching ; the shadows of the 
unknown land were already seen around her mouth 
and eyes. Her heart beat still with the warmth of 
life ; love beamed in her eyes."' 

^" "I saw the servant who had brought me in move 
gently about, and open the window to the evening 
light. The sun's rays fell through the shade of the 
cypress and vines, which encased the window, and 
played upon the variegated straw matting upon the 
ftoor. But what I loved most was to see them stream- 
ing on the golden locks of a little boy who was roll- 
ing marbles over the floor and creeping gleefully after 
t$em." 

" When the old attendant placed me on the table 
tJpie sick woman was writing. Soon she rests her 
wasted fingers on the paper, her weary head upon 
her couch. The large blue eyes follow the move- 
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ments of her child with silent pleasure, and when 
her faithftil nnrse would have carried him away she 
protested : * Leave him with me, Bridget ; he is so 
dear and good ; he is ever good with me ; the half- 
hour's pleasure cannot yet be over.' But Bridget 
said the garden air was better for the child, and bade 
the little Walter kiss his mother, and took him to 
her side. Ha ! what was that ?" cried the little 
flame. "Are those fresh lights ? I must see !" 

" What do you see ?" asked the rushes. 

" Oh, I see, I see the deep blue eyes ! There, on 
the other side of the creek, under the maple tree ; 
looking straight at me. Now I see nothing more." 

" We cannot see anything," cried the young owl. 
" Gro on, go on ; you are dreaming." 

" There were tears in them," said the Will-o'-the- 
wisp, " and they looked straight at me across the 
creek ; wide open, fuU of terror and grief." 

" You drea"m, you dream," said the rushes ; " come, 
tell us more about the sick woman and her child." 

" The boy gave his little hand," continued the 
Will-o'-the-wisp, " and put up his rosy lips for kisses. 
The sick woman bent herself towards him, took his 
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little head in bqth her hands, buried her pale face in 
his golden cnrls/vjind then pushed him quickly away, 
motioning to the ^d nurse to take him." 

" With moistened eyes she watched them both 
until the garden shrubs hid them from her sight. 
Then she grasped her pen, and began again to write. 
I saw her ; I looked over the paper, and read every 
word she wrote. I will tell you what she said : 

" Trouble not for me in this grief. The mourning 
" for a dead father, dear Ulrich, is a natural sorrow. 
" When Gj-od took my first-bom from me, that was 
" also a natural grief ; I even thought that hot woe 
" must break my heart. Since then I have learned 
" to know other sorrow, dear Ulrich ! Silence, my 
" heart, from that !" 

" You, beloved brother, will soon be the only pro- 
" tector of my treasure — my Walter. I teach him 
" now to speak the name of father — for your sake, 
" Ulrich, — the bitter name of father, which must ever 
" have remained a stranger to his lips, if he were not 
" able to call you so. You will love him — ^will you 
**^ not ? You will be to him, Ulrich, what you were 
" to your well-loved little Hannah of old, and will 
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love him for her sake ; and also for Clement's sake- 



will yoTi not, dear TJlrich ? However angry yon 
may be with him, however great his fault, yet — 
yes, still he is your brother, Ulrich. Yon have 
known and loved him, and he who has once loved 
hira, — ah ! But my little Walter, his son ! his son 
whom he has forsaken ! — is it not, dear Ulrich, that 
you meaji also, that to him we must spare the throe 
of knowing him ? If I name a request which is 
uppermost in my heart, it is this : Let tny child be 
entirely your son, in your, in his, in everyone's eyes. 
You will bring him up to simple habits, not as the 
rich heir to Nordingen, but as an active, useftil 
man. You will guide him to the Lord. And, 
Ulrich, dear, dear Ulrich, still hear this request ! 
Forgive his father, forgive him quite, entirely ! Let 
no animosity against Clement dwell in your heart, 
the heart in which his son finds an asylum. And 
when I, his wife, have forgiven him, who then has 
a right to harbour anger against him? Call on 
God to be merciful to him, Ulrich ; he needs it. • I 
do so ; I only think on him in prayer. I feel that 
my tears fall heavily on the judgment seat, and 
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" witness against him ; therefore I shed tears no 

.'** more.** 

" From my candlestick I followed every movement 
of her pen ; saw her often wait and rest. Now heavy 

i drops fell from her eyes on the last few lines, nearly 
obliterating them, shewing how increasing weakness 

^overpowered her will. She brushed them qaickly 
away ; her breath came with difficulty as with trem- 

' bling hand she wrote these few words more ; 

" Ulrich, I can no more ; my strength is spent. 
*' Come soon, come quickly ! I cannot wait for you 
" longer. My faithful, beloved brother, God reward 
** you for the love and care I have ever found in you. 
'" May my son one day be able to thank you ! Pray 
" for me, Ulrich, that I may be vouchsafed a peaceful 

I " parting hour.'* 

" She signed her name, and folded the letter toge- 
ther. With my hot breath I helped her seal it : all 
was done. She took up the little pointed metal cap 
which hung at my side. I had a foreboding. Woe 
to me that I must die ! At that moment a child's 
clear ringing voice cried: * Mamma, dear mamma T 
I saw the boy clambering up the marble steps before 
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the open door. He bad his little frock laden wiih. 
tiny stones he had picked up ; in his hand a bunch of 
wild flowers. His cheeks glowed, his locks waved in 
the evening wind. Yes ; then the mother forgot to 
extinguish me, and stretched out both arms towards 
her little one. The nurse lifted the child and sate 
him upon the table before his sick mother. Then she 
took the candlestick away, and blew me out." 

As the Will-o'-the-wisp disappeared in the thicket, 
another light sprang up, a thin new little flame, it 
burned clearly and very quietly, and passed slowly 
along the creek. The glow-worm would have stopped 
it, but it motioned him back and, as it passed, said in 
a low voice : " Silence, silence, ask me nothing ! 
question me not ! I can only tell you what you will 
not like to hear. Of the same room, the same 
marble steps, the same straw matting on the floor. 
But the glass door into the garden firmly closed ; all 
the sunlight of a hot May day shut out. The thick 
window drapery, reaching to the ground, expelling 
every ray of light. Only towards the cool front are 
the doors open. Gently the draught plays with the 
urtains. Still, all still ; yes, she sleeps, the sweet 
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pale woman, so quietly, and so deeply. As still as 
marble she lies on her resting bed, enveloped in white 
folded raiment. Two brown braids fall from the 
sleeper's head, but the lustre had departed, I watched 
beside her, on a high candlestick. It was so still, so 
deeply still around her. Only a small lamp on the 
chimney piece, crackled and drove small clouds of 
sweet smoke through the room. I heard steps in the 
corridor — a heavy tread, and small tripping child's 
feet. The curtain was grasped. You sweet little 
curly head, what do you want here ? She sleeps, she 
sleeps ! Do you want to see your pale mother sleep 
as she ne^er slept before ? Oh go, go all of you 
away ! she sleeps so still, so softly ; go, disturb her 
not, wake her not ! that is a deep sound sleep ! still, 
oh so still!" The little flame had passed by, and 
vanished in the wood. 

" Do you hear the frogs in the pond ? Do you 
hear the screech-owl in the twilight ? It is not well 
to listen to such sad histories, in the night, in the 
wood ;" thus spake a glow-worm. But the water- 
rose entreated : 

** Oh, one more story we wish to hear. That little 
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flame, whicli has been hopping about so long amongst 
the roots of trees, shall give ns a recitation." 

Hereupon, the little light sprang out of the charred 

oak tmnk, shook itself, and said : 

'I 

" I freeze, I fi-eeze, on this damp moor ! So wild 
and free, in the dark wood, in the depth of night ; ah, 
free as a bird ! Yon cannot think how often the 
spirit of a light is troubled. Sometimes fighting foi' 
life — our home one scanty small spot, where our 
slender existence is spent creeping up the twisted 
wick of a wax taper. Sometimes I felt so fettered 
and oppressed — ^and yet to me the wiry tough wick 
and the narrow wax taper had become dear, and the 
conflict for life a work full of charm. Bat this 

T 

boundless freedom fills me with aifnght ; I fear to 
lose myself, no one brings me nourishment, I live 
only on remembrance." 

" Tell us something of your remembrance then, of 
your scanty life !" begged the water- rose and rushes, 

" I smell the morning dew," said the little flame^ 
" it is nearly time for the night sprites to depart^ 
therefore, listen at once to the end of a short tale 
^rom the life of a wax taper : 
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** The key grated in the lock, and the little door in 
the wainscoting flew open. An old woman carried 
me alight in her hand ; a little boy held tightly by 
her dress, and said repeatedly : * Walter come with 
yoTi into the little room ! Walter come with you !' 
A dark place — boxes and coffers stood around, and a 
heavy oaken chest ; rows of books, bound in parch- 
ment, stood on shelves by the wall ; and broken 
vases, full of dust from dead, long-faded flowers. 
These green woods know not the wonderful atmo- 
sphere of dust, old books, and old furniture, in a long- 
closed room. All there was full of mystery — there 
the spiders spun their webs undisturbed, the wood- 
worm learned there its work. And the old books ! 
who had a wish to know what they contained ? I 
did not meddle with them. I stood upon a shelf 
above. The old woman knelt upon the ground, 
rattled a bunch of keys, and thoughtfully opened a 
large travelling box. The labels of many foreign 
places were on the lid ; the box must have travelled 
far with its owner. What are those dark things she 
takes out ? Men's clothes ? One garment after 
another ; and as she tosses them away, shadows of 
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the past seem to rise before her. Marks of decay 
were on the clothes ; as she moved them, I saw small 
silver- winged insects fly from them ; they seemed as 
if escaped from the region of death only to flutter 
and be devoured by my hot flame. They hummed, 
with the soft tone of a, spirit's lamentation, which 
they had learned in the darkness below, the song of 
a warm heart full of passions and guilt, —a repentant 
heart, that now beat no more. Oh, silence, silence ! 
Let not the child hear your requiem ! A child is 
pure from crime." 

" Croak, croak, croak!" sounded once more, loud 
and awftil, the mournful cry in the pond ; but the 
Will-o'-the-wisp heeded it not, and continued : 

" Where was the child ? There, behind the trunk, 
sitting on the ground ; he had taken little china 
plates and cups out of a small glass cupboard, and 
drew them backwards and forwards in his little cart 
until they fell crashing one against another. He soon 
tired of his play, and stood by the old nurse, watch- ' 
ing as she rummaged in the trunk. A little packet 
fell from amongst the clothes. Cards strewed the 
^or. ' Oh, pictures, pictures !' crowed the child, 
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and gathered the variegated treasures in his little 
frock, and carried them towards a flat box. Here he 
spread them out, knelt before them, chattering, laugh- 
ing, with rosy, excited cheeks, happiness beaming in 
his dark blue eyes." 

" Demons lurk in variegated cards !" murmured 
the forget-me-not. 

" Then I heard steps," said the little flame, "and 
saw a tall, earnest man enter the room ; many furrows 
were on his noble brow and round the firm mouth ; 
many early silver threads in his dark hair. Sadly 
he gazed on the confusion around him. When he 
observed the child, he said hastily : * How came the 
child with those cards, Bridget?' The old woman 
explained. He sighed heavily, and stepped up to the 
little boy, saying ! ' You have not said good morning 
to me, Walter.* * Good morning, dear papa,' said the 
little one, without looking up, ' see my beautiftQ pic- 
tures !' * But the pictures are not yours, Walter,' 
said the earnest man; 'you will give "them now to 
papa. 

Astonished, the boy looked. up, and spread both 
his little arms out over the cards ! * Oh, see, Bridget,' 
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I heard the tall man say ; ' has he not his mother's! 
eyes ?' He bent over the child, took his little haini 
in his, and said in a kind, but earnest voice : * Giver - 
me the pictures now, Walter !* Anxiously and coax-^ ■ 
ingly the little one replied : ' Would not you rather: 
have the top, pnpa ?' The man, however, said : * No, ' 
I wish for the pictures, my boy, and now, at once !' 
Then the boy's little face flushed crimson, his eyes < 
sparkled with rage, each feature in his little face * 
changed, and with a convulsive sob and wild impetus- -. 
osity, he threw himself on the cards, and cried*: 
*No, no ; I won't give you my pictures, my pretty i> 
pictures !' " • ! < 

" I think the wicked spirit of defiance but seldoni''^ 
visited the sweet child, for the old woman stood;' 
amazed with folded arms. The man himself had": 
turned pale ; but he lifted the screaming boy from> 
the ground, gave him to the old nurse, and bade hec. 
carry him away until he was good again." • -l 

** Dark clouds had gathered on his brow as he ^ 
collected the cards together and locked ihem np.M 
He took me down from the shelf, in so doing a hotr* 

op of wax fell upon his hand ; he cringed not. Th© .* 
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hand bore traces of an old deep scar, wbicli must 
oibce have caused great pain. With a heavy sigh he 
loeked the door of that little room, and long, long 
had he paced np and down on his soft carpet ere his 
gloomy glance fell on me, where I bnmed upon a side 
table. He took me np, and blew me out.'* 

The little Wilto'-the-Wisp disappeared at i&ese 
words into the night air. Now far, far away, on the" 
farthest boundary of the ghost meadow, the glow- 
worm saw a few more little flames dancing ; but they' 
came not near him, they whirled homewards, and 
sozfight their green tent under th^ hazel bushes on 
the shore. The professor owl cried to his niece, the 
young owl, " We must not tarry if we still wish to 
rdaeh au agreeable rocky hole to-night ; the moi^Q^ 
rsiys^are already rising behind the hills, and make the 
streets unsafe." ' They flew away ; the bat took the 
hifBt they gave, and turned homewards also. The 
little grasses and herbs had already fttllen asleep 
daring the recital of the last Will-o'-the-wisp ; and 
the poor water-rose had become sad from all the 
mielancholy histories she had heard. Her flower*^ 
heart was so heavy with sympathy, far too fisdl to 

L 
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allow of her sleeping. A dear little wave took her 
weak head on its arm, and so, softly fondled, sh6 
rested, gazing dreamily into the starless sky. And 
those earnest blue childlike eyes, which had burnad 
80 feverishly all the time under the maple-tree had 
closed as the last Will-o'-the-wisp was silenced. 
Exhaustion held them shut, unconsciousness held 
them bound. So it became quite still in the wood, 
and remained still, till the mountain-cock crowed in 
the dim lights and morning sent forth her merry 
messenger, the wind, to clear a road through the 
clouds and fogs, by his draughts through the valley* 
Over the damp forehead of the youthful sleeper many 
cool breezes had already played ; but they had not 
awakened him from his deep sleep. When the sun 
stood on the hills, breaking through the clouds, caslr 
ing long slanting rays through the tops of the trees, 
and the water of the silent frog-pond glistened and 
quivered, then it was that the boy first roused him- 
self from his slumbers. He stretched himself, sat up 
on the grass, and looked doubtfiilly and wonderingly 
arpund him. There lay the pond, the ghost meadow^ 
the green wood at the back — all so still and peaceful^ 
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unchanged, just as he had seen it in early years. 
What, then, had changed in him, that he could only 
tegard this green solitude with sombre thoughts ? 
Away, away from here — into the world — to his father ! 
Father ? Oh, what a name ! He grasped his pale 
fbrehead, pushed his damp hair from off his face, and 
sought his straw hat, which had rolled down the 
slope to the brink of the little creek. There swam 
the silent wateivrose before him. Yes ; if it could 
have spoken ! He bent over the water, and drew the 
little white flower to him with his stick, out of the 
creek, and twisted its long pliant stem round his hat. 
The flower lay heavily on its side. It appeared as if 
the fairies had decorated the pale graceful boy. His 
hhie eyes looked out dreamily from under his entan- 
gled locks. He took his stick, buttoned his coat 
warmly round him, and walked weakly, with bent 

bead, to his father's house. 

# # * * * 

, * * # # 

' It was night again in the wood ; a dark and moon- 
less night in July. A few stars, however, sparkled 
in- the cloudy sky, and played, gently quivering ill 
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the still water of the frog-pond. On the moor lay a 
thin mist ; the air was oppressive. It was long sine6 
refreshing rain had fallen, and the little grasses and 
herbs stood thirsty with tired heads ; they would 
willingly to-day have carried water without complain^ 
ing the work was too heavy for them. They struggled 
vainly to catch even suflBcient night dew to wet their 
tubes, and so refresh their little lives. The mid-summer 
drill was long past ; most of the insect regiments had 
left the wood and gone into garrison to receive thei^ 
new uniforms. The glow-worms shone no longer 
under the bushes on the shore ; the white water-roito 
no longer blossomed in the silent little creek. The 
grassy slope under the maple-tree was deserted, and 
the rushes on the shore had grown unchecked and 
rampant in their luxuriance. The charred oak trunk, 
however, lay unchanged on the small neck of land, 
its withered arms still stretching themselves over the 
pond. On one of its branches the young owl had 
again alighted. She, with her uncle the professor, 
was already on her way home after her great Italian 
tour. Greece they had not visited, understanding 
that country was in an unsettled state. In Italy they 
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jbiad collected ample testimony of her descent from 
the owl Minerva, and had filed at least a dozen legal 
jiocuments concerning it. The young owl had cor- 
responded largely during her travels, and also had 
employed her leisure hours in writing an interesting 
j)Qurnal ; a very touching love episode with a young 
€|a^le was therein described, which, however, like 
pi&ny other love episodes, printed and unprinted, 
played a part more in the imagination of the writer 
jbhan in reality. To-night, whilst her uncle, the old 
pwl, paid a visit to a friend of his youth, who resided 
in the comer tower of the manor house of Nordingen, 
^nd whom he had not seen for years, she, his high- 
torn niece, employed her time in making an excur- 
jpion to the frog-pond. She thought there to dilate 
9pon her travels to the young water-rose and other 
pimple children of the wood, and so improve their 
jaainds by giving them her views of the world. The 
young owl, however, found that four weeks was a 
long period, and many changes had taken place in 
,]bhe lives and circumstances of the flowers, glow- 
.wqrms, and brambles of the pond. She sat upon the 
o^ trunk, and looked in vain for her old acquaint* 
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ances. "Must it be even more wearisome here 
to-night than it nsed to be ?" said she, sighing 
inwardly, and asking aloud : " Is there no one here 
who can give me information about the young water- 
rose, who once bloomed in this creek ?" 

At first all remained silent ; then the water stirred, 
and a tiny wave broke on the narrow neck of land, 
pressed itself against the knotty roots of the oak, and 
whispered in a soft voice : 

" I know about her, I know about her ! She has 
gone away, gone away with a young wanderer !" 

" With a young wanderer ! what ?'' screeched the 
young owl, greatly shocked, "gone away with a 
young wanderer ; is that proper behaviour for a 
white water-flower, who appeared so innocent and 
full of humility?" 

The little wave told her how it had come to pass ; 
how she herself had sheltered the flower on her arm, 
and bedewed her with tears, as a boy tore her .firom 
her embrace, and placed her in his hat. The owl 
could be£w no more, she was intensely irritated, and 
turned towards the ghost meadow, where a solitary 
"^ill-o*. the- wisp was beginning his strange dance. 
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" Here comes endurable society !" and the young owl 
began to flutter and make her brilliant eyes spai-kls 
a welcome, till the Will-o'-the-wisp became attentive 
to her, and slowly approached. 

" I have in early days seen Wilt-o'-the-wispa here," 
said the young owl, " who had lived, and conld 
Delate their histories. Are yon also the spirit of an 
flxtingaisbed light, and can yon also relate a history F" 

" The spirit of a light, I am," said the Will-o'-the- 
wisp, " bnt histories of the past I know not how to 
tell; what I myself have seen, that you may hear, 
but I think it will have little interest for you ; I see 
the mshes bend this way and wish also to listen." 

" Very little have I seen of the world of men, I 
came too early into being, and have not given the 
light I ought to have done. They were poor old 
wrinkled hands which kindled me — hands which had 
tired themselves through a long life of faithful service; 
hands which often folded themselves in prayer. All 
this I read in the good faithful eyes whii 
me. Long years, long years of sorrow 
their wrinkles deeply ; the dim eyes had 
what wonder then that she had become 
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and that the old woman kindled me when the sun 
Btill stood upon the hills ! Yes, the sunset of the 
evening sky filled the room, as she set me on the 
table, and screwed me firmly on my wick that I 
might not flicker." 

" Stooping, I stood under the green shade of the 
stady lamp, and listened. The old woman had left 
the room. It was not the time for me to examine the 
books and papers on the table, that I must do in 
company with the master of the room. So I allowed 
my glance to rove again." 

" It was a comfortable, spacious room — many book 
shelves graced the walls, also many pictures, many 
family portraits. Looking at pictures occupies much 
time, I will not therefore shew them to you now, 
especially as the sweet blue eyes in a tender woman's 
face may already be known to you — ^you clever 
travelled bird ! Wide open stood the great bay 
window ; I saw the garden flowers, field and wood, 
mountain and moor, and above them the evening 
clouds tinged with red. From time immemorial the 
old ivy outside that window had spread and entwined 
^ dork green garland around it. The evening breeae 
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played now amid its young tendrils. In this green 
nook, on tbe window ledge, sat a pale thin boy with 
brown curly hair. However much the hills were 
lighted with the evening's glow, the boy looked not 
out on th^m. His head lay on the bosom of a tall 
man, whose arm was wound around him, holding him 
securely. They spoke together in a half- whisper ; I 
listened, heard painful tremulous broken words from 
some one whose breathing seemed much oppressed. 
Who was the most moved, the youth or the grave 
man ? Which the paler of the two ? A confession 
of guilt was whispered. What can you have done, 
you poor boy? Only some heavy crime could so 
deeply affect that earnest man. What is it you have 
done ? Only once ? Played ? Have you played ? 
That was it ! You had solemnly promised your 
father never to touch a card, and that vow you have 
broken?*' 

" I saw the boy's blue eyes upraised ; * Father, 
father ! you believe me thoroughly, that it was only 
once, only once ?' * I believe you my son,' he saic 
* I believe you ; it would be frightful if I could im 
believe you.' The boy whispered : * Oh father, do n( 
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look at me so ; father ! your eyes say not that you 
believe me, that you forgive me.' The answer came 
earliest and solemn: *I believe you, and I forgive 
you this first heavy transgression, it has, however, 
struck me hard, Walter !' " 

" * Oh father, to me it is such a relief that you know 
it.' And then he told him how, yesterday, he had 
fled up the mountain in torrents of rain, because his 
companions were playing with cards, . and he feared 
he could not trust himself, could not keep from being 
unfaithful, and again breaking his vow. *I thank 
Grod for giving you the power to fly,* said his father. 
The boy grasped his hand and pressed it to his lips. 
' My dear, dear father !' he said gently, and stared 
with a wonderful gaze on the hand, and on an old oft- 
seen scar. * How ill and white you look, my poor 
boy.' I heard the question : * Walter, are you ill ?' 
' I know not, father,' he said, * my head pains me 
much, and I have so much to think of. Ah, if I could 
only tell you what the Will-o'-the-wisps related in the 
wood!' The father laid his hand on his forehead, 
* You are burning, my son, the damp night in the 
wood has done you no good.' The old woman came, 
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she looked shocked : * How strange he looks, he is 
certainly ill, I fear he has taken a fever !"' 

" * I am only shivering,' whispered the boy, and 
laid his head again on his father's shoulder. *Ah, 
the wood, the wood ! if I conld only tell yon what I 
learned there ; question me, father !' ' What is it 
my child, what do you wish me to ask ?* said the 
earnest man softly. * I wish to ask, to ask, father — 
but I could not bear the answer !' And suddenly he 
sat erect and looked with starting eyes in his father's 
face : * What if I now ask you, are you really, really 
my father? No, no, pray say nothing!* He laid 
both hands beseechingly on the pale man's mouth. 
* Yes, I am ill ; I can hear nothing. Come, Bridget,' 
he said, childishly reaching out his hands, * come, 
take your little Walter to bed !' " 

" Then they went. The master took the lamp, and 
followed. In the doorway the draught caught me 
and blew me out." 

The Will-o'-the-wisp had disappeared, the reeds 
rustled, the frogs croaked in the pond, and the young 
owl considered whether she should fly to the manoi 
house for her uncle, when she saw once more a large. 
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full light spring up in the wood. It whirled nearer 
and nearer across the moor. " Stop, Will-o'-the-wisp, 
stop !" cried the owl, as it reacheid the edge of the 
pond, and she feared it would fall into the water and 
be extinguished. " Yes, Will-o'-the-wisp, Will-o'-the- 
wisp !" it echoed back ; " once I was a beautiful 
torch ; now I am a contei^iptible Will-o'-the-wisp on 
this bewitched moor !" 

" A torch ; how was that ?" asked the owl. 

" Do you wish to hear how it happened ? Are you 
strong enough ? Can you bear it ?" 

"Oh, I," said the owl, " I can bear anything, every- 
thing !" 

" But does that reward one for the trouble of tell- 
ing you anything ?*' asked the flame. " Have you a 
heart, and is there feeling in it ?" 

The young owl would have taken umbrage, had 
not the ivy cried from over the water : 

" Oh, tell U.S, dear light, the incidents ©f your life. 
I am not very strong ; I will use all my self-control ; 
that is the way we weak ones are able to endure so 
noLuch, so very much ; a power unseen renews our 
strength. I have a clinging, fueling heart, and kind 
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words are not easily blown away. Although I appear 
so weak, I know my homely work. That which I 
once encircle I hold firmly ; this is why men trust 
my evergreen leaves, and have consecrated them to 
memory. Where old half-decayed walls speak of 
olden times, there I like to dwell, and faithfully guard 
their life experiences, and thus admonish men to be 
faithful, persevere, and hope !'* 

" Good ivy, hear, then, my experience !" said the 
Will-o'-the-wisp : " Many a bird who soars too high 
is injured in its flight ; many a tree which carries its 
crown too proudly is cut down. In the park the 
old elms still stand. They whisper in the warm 
night air : ' What disturbs us ? what awakens us out 
of our deep dreams at midm'ght ? what stirs, what 
whispers, what is that ticking in the old walls ? For 
whom do the tapers bum ? For whom do the flowers 
cast forth their fragrance ? The rooms are deserted ; 
the master is dead ; the heir is far away. Yes ; 
deserted, dead, and far away !' So whispered th^ 
elms in the park ; the windows stared far out into tl: 
night ; hospitably open stood the door on the te 
race ; wreaths of flowers surrounded the portal, ar 
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flowers strewed the marble steps befell the old manor 
house of Nordingen." 

" Were you there ? Were you there, in the manor 
house of Nordingen ?" asked the young owl. 

" Not yet, not yet !" said the Will-o'-the-wisp. 
" In the valley, in the flower garden ; the old, small 
house had no bright windows. The hazel trees 
stretched their branches before them ; the ivy en- 
twined itself firmly on all sides like a true friend in 
dark hours. Twelve torches watched beside the 
door ; twelve young lads of the valley were the 
torch-bearers. I was one of those torches ! How 
bright, how clear the night ! how dark the house ! 
Behind the bay window in the recess there glimmered 
a weak light. The dark ivy-trails beat gently on the 
window panes. Say, what saw you there ? What 
saw you there ? The ivy waved gesticulating : * Ask 
not, ask not !' Then the great door opened, and a 
coffin was carried out. Thoughtful men, with grey 
heads, bore it forth — the best and truest men of Nor- 
dingen. Behind the coffin, down the steps, walked a 
tall, pale man, in priest's black garb, and an old bent 
woman. I heard the man say : * Come here, Bridget ; 
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lean on me ; alone yon are not able.' The poor old 
woman laid her trembling hand npon his arm, looking 
at him gratefully through her tears." 

" Still and dark was that night, the frightened 
rooks flew around the old gables, the water from 
the fountain splashed monotonously in its hollow 
basin." 

" Thus the procession moved along. In front, side 
by side, the torch-bearers ; then the coffin and the dark 
figures of the mourners. The shadows of night 
seemed to strike one against another in affright, as 
the wild glances of the torches lit upon them. 
Through the green meadow where the willows stand, 
over the stone bridge of the black brook, along the 
boundary of the wood we were carried, we bright 
torches, we and the dark coffin. We cast a lurid 
light into the wood ; squirrels came to gaze ; also 
peeping through the bushes I saw a deer's soft eyes. 
Once more we crossed the brook, over the weather- 
beaten bridge of birch wood, to a small back door of 
the park. The lindens and plane-trees waved in th 
soft wind, solemnly rustling a greeting as the pre 
cession passed through the shady entrance. Fror 
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afar the house sent forth its greeting of clear taper 
lights, and whispering dark elms." 

'' On the terrace had assembled the dependants and 
dwellers in the valley ; they bent their heads in 
silence as the coffin was borne up the steps and 
through the open door. The young torch bearers 
remained upon the steps, and we with them." 

" I saw the coffin in the state room placed upon an 
elevation ; flowers, leaves from the true ivy, veiled itj 
I saw the tall man, in the priest's dress, step up and 
lean against the coffin. He bre thed heavily, like 
one who carried a burden which crushed him. Tears 
and mourning were seen on every face but one — on 
that of a wonderfully sweet young girl in white 
robes, which looked down from its place on the broad 
wall ; cornflowers adorned her brown braids, and a 
sweet childlike joy beamed in her dark blue eyes. I 
saw also, that from this picture fluttered long crape 
weepers, and that they had entwined around them 
both a wreath of lilies." 

** The door closed. The manor house of Nordingen 
had received its last heir ; in that coffin it held the 
remains of one, who, in the early morning hour, 
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shonld be carried forth from its old walls to its last 
earthly home — to the little churchyard where its 
ancestors rested. We torches had performed our 
moumfnl service, and were extinguished." 

" Where did your brother lights remain ?" asked 
the young owh 

The Will-o*-the-wisp answered not, but swept 
slowly back over the ghost meadow. It appeared to 
the owl as if, quite at the back where great oaks 
shaded the moor, more little flames were springing 
up ; but the distance was so great, she could not 
see distinctly, and they came not nearer. She seemed 
suddenly to come to a resolution, spread out her little 
wings, and without a parting word to the patient old 
oak trunk and the friendly little brook at her feet, 
flew away to the mountains. Through the ivy leaves 
above, rang a soft murmur. 

When the morning sun cast forth his first bright 
rays into the valley, the wood stood green, refreshed 
with dew, to meet him. The tops of the trees bent 
themselves, and a mysterious rustle passed through 
their branches. The wild duck, who had built her 
cool summer retreat among the rushes, on the shore. 
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drove forfcli her brood of little ones into the pond, to. 
begin the day with a swimming lesson. The flowering 
rushes nodded each other a morning greeting, and 
wondered that on the green slope, under the maple 
tree, a tall slight stalk, bearing yesterday no sign of 
leaf or bud, had now blossomed into a glorious dark? 
blue bell-like flower. 

The frogs croaked again loudly in the pond ; and 
to-day the little church of Nordingen raised its deepest 
tones, and clanged in pairs through the valley," 
monotonous and sad as waves of the sea, when 
they wail round a wreck and cast it on the shore — 
so those funeral bells fix)m the little church struck 
upon the morning air. 

As the last tone died away, a step was audible amid 
the bushes, half-way up the mountain, and with quick 
elastic stride a youth sprang up the path. The boy's 
light hair fluttered in the morning wind ; his cheeks 
glowed with joyful expectation. He looked around 
him, and a little cloud of disappointment dimmed his- 
eye. He took his light hat from his head, and wiped 
his heated brow, laid stick and knapsack down, and 
waited, resting on the grass. The rocks appeared 
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to . cast a shadow over him, the sun to shine less 
brightly. He sprang up again, and looked into the 
valley below. He stepped forward, then retreated, — 
clambered to the highest point to gain a further 
view. His heart beat restlessly, and his gaze be- 
came sad. At length, two dark spots are visible on 
the winding road between the cornfields, — that 
must be the path which winds up here, and those 
two objects, Walter and his father. They come 
nearer ; they turn to the left ; what does that 
mean ? — Ah, no ! — Reapers going to their work. 
Yes ; it was the time of harvest now, and the poor 
boy thought not how daily 'God was gathering in Hi^ 
harvest, — reaping the green ears with the gold. A 
post-horn smote the air. — Oh, so soon, so soon ! — He 
took his hat and knapsack, and with sunken head, 
turned slowly to the road. 

The sun rose higher and higher ; on the deserted 
mountain track the blanched grass heads trembled in 
the hot air. In the wood, here and there, a fir-cone 
fell, and a squirrel sprang among the leaves. The 
valley lay still and peaceful, surrounded by the green 
trees and golden grain. No sound was heard ; but 
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high in the blue heaven soared a little lark, and ^ 
warbled and warbled. 
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